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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 
Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


specialty. 
- BALTIMORE, MD. 


W & >. SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND — 
UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS, 
NEW YORK. 
MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th STs. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Fb ASPINWALL & SON, 


" of all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
rl LES planes and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETO. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
75 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YORK. 


FreoONnomMic PAVING & ROOF 
a ING WORKS. Ymporters and Dealers in 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Aspbalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofing- 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs made 

water-tight. FE. H. WOOTTON, 
53 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 


CATALOGUE, 
1000 PHOTOGRAPHS 


J. W. TAYLOR, 151 Monroe Street, CaicaGo, ILL. 

Clough Stone Co., L, Haldeman & Son. Atlant’e Stone Co, 

LOUGH, HALDEMAN & AT- 
LANTIC STONE CO. 

QUARRYMEN AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUFF & BLUE BUILDING STONE, 
127 SUPERIOR SrT., CLEVELAND, ONTO, 
Branch Offices: 247 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 434 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


THE MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Ruilders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 


Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power Detroit, Mich. 


J B. WHITE & BROS. (Limited. 
portiaxy , CEMENTS, 


MARCIAL & CO., Agents, 36 Broadway. 





Established 1871. 


CHARLES R. YANDELL & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new patented material for ceilings 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FirrH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
NEW YORK Crry. 


HITTIER MACHINE CO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 


ELEVATORS, 


STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT SrT., BosTon. 
New YorK OrFfice, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITTIER. Pres’t. A. OC, WHITTIER, Treas. 


[ S: GRAVES & SON, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
NEw YorK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 


STOKES & PARRISH MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHEsTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 


All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
NEw YORK OFFice, - - 9% & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


OTS 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New YorRE, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA 


CRANE'S 
ELEVATORS, 
CutcaGo Works, 219 S, JEFFERSON STREET. 
New YorK OFFicr, Boston OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
111 Water St , Blackstone Build. 
Sr. Louis, Mo.., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 321 Hennepin Ave. 


ELEVATORS. 
MOORE & WYMAN 
ELEVATOR AND MACHINE WORKS, 
37 FOUNDRY STREET, BOSTON. 
STEAM AND HYDRAULIC, 


For Freight and Passenger use. 


J. F. DALTON, [Established 1876.] 
, xAS-PIPING, 


1% ScupRUeRY STREET, Boston, Mass, 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 





WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HieaH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths, Stoves, 


Lea te ete. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


CONSE RVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent ‘‘ Acme” 
System. 

Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 
tion to 

ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 


RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS 
92 BROADWAY, CoR. WALL St., New YORK. 


rhe Horticultural Hall, 600 x 194 New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


MERICAN ENCAUSTIC 7/1I- 
ING COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers ef 


TILES, 
FOR FLOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 West 23d STREET, NEw York. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


AAINTON’S TILES. 


PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 


Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma 
terial of the different classes required to build, com- 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC BuILD- 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under one 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis 
factory references from those for whom we have per- 
formed similar work. BUILDING MATERIALS:—The 
large amount of material that we handle in the execu 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 
F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
Building Materials of any kind. 


MANHA TTAN BRASS CO., 
28th St. AND First AVENUE, NEw YorK 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 


IN METAL, 


ALSO 


FIRE GOODS AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 
ROPER C. FISHER, 


Successor to FISHER & BIRD, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston SrRzrr. 


Established 1830. NEW YORK 
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secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS gunerally THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


Boston. , B. G. Carpenter & Oo., 
* New York City. The Miller Iron Oo., 


POPULAR 





8. D. Hicks & Son, 


M. Halliday, c on. Providence. R. I 
Bruce & Cook, | Macknet & Doremas,¥ a . - Nowark, N. J. 
Sidney Shepard & 00., . Buffalo, N. Y¥. | gy AS ie, « © © © Chi 

Wasson & Oo., . - ee « Albany, N. ¥. | cFarland, ° + «+ «+ Chicago, Ii. 
Hoy & Co. ° ° ° . Albany, N. Y. Wm, Fuller & Co. ° ° Baltimore, Md 
Reardon & Ennis, oe Troy, N. Y. | The Blodgett & Clapp Co. Hartford, Gonn 
Troy Stamping Works, . Troy, N.Y. Bakewell & Mullius, ° : . Salem, Ohio. 
Chas. Millar & Son, . Utica, N. Y. Biersack & Neidermeyer, - Milwaukee, Wie. 
W. H. Scott, Portland, Me. | Jas. B. Scott & Co., . ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. W. Jordan, Worcester, Mass. C.S. Mersick & Co., . New Haven, Conn. 


- Reading, Pa. F. H. Lawson & Co., 
‘C. Sidney Shepard & Co., Chicago, Il. 


We guarantee the lowest Market 
Address our Agents or, 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR Best Conductor of all 
- RITCHIE’S 


Lewis Dauth, . ~ . Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Prices. 





1! IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 














Conductor. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


Toe Sranprixne SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight 


addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
great care being taken to secure 
a smooth coating of zine free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 
Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 


Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 





Drawing - Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or color 
with reasonable despatch. 


AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


E. B. BADGER & SON. 
Coppersmiths & Galvanized Iron Workers. 
Nos. 63 & 65 Pitts St., 

BOSTON, MASS. 


ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











Dtained Glass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N.Y. 
Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics, 
in Stock and made to or- 
der Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Experienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 
and Open Fireplaces. 


CHARI PLESS & WATTS, 















Artistic. 440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 
GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
MINTON’S TILES FOR FLOoRs, WALLS, HEARTRS, etc. po *eoeRICc CROWNINSHIELD, 
Wood Mantles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 


and Original Designs STAINED GLAss and Mura ParnTIna. 
BAKER BUILDING, 

No. 1522 CnestNot’ STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 


A= FAUCHERE & CO 


Office and Warerooms, 


3 4ND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-cast 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 


lenporcvere’ Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 


42 West 18th St... NEW YORK. 








Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 





Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 


Atained Glass. 
REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 


152 Franklin Street. Boston. 
@HURCH « FURNITURE 


And all details of 
Church Decoration. 
For ilt’d catalogues 








and estimates address 


‘1. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y 





McCULLY & MILES, 


STAINED + (GLASS: 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, - - 


ILL 





This pipe has all the advantages |f 
of other corrugated conductors in |} 
not bursting from freezing, and in ff 








Corrugated Expanding Pree = 


34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B'WAY. | 


QTTOF. SF FALGK x =< | 











ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 














UA ay, 


SEAN 


#— NEW YORK. —*__j 











Alexander Young, 18 W. 4th St., N. Y. 


Domestic Stained Glass, Memorial Windows, 
Decorative Panels for Wall Decoration. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 



















ie i = = or = 
" os 
|. “WM: COULTER & SON: 


sctsees 


* 101 & 103 E282 ST- 
ie CINCINNATI-O + | 


2SEP LE, 
P. F. MecMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St., New York. 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 


SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADKS OF ORNAMENTATION. 


Momsoctas Windows a petty. 
of the highest merit for thirty years pas. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


KEPRESENTED BY 
‘hicago, The H. Dibblee Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
Cr pany, Richard Wickham. - 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, Malcolm 7 & Co, 
Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin Co., West Pearl St. 





Saas” LOWS ART TILES. 


Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 
. W. Montague & Co., Market St. | Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. | Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Go. 40 Sixth St. 

Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 
Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 


Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
San Francisco 


Omaha, Milton 
Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 














THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


Stained and Mosaic 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. 


NEW YORK. 


Glass. 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 


JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 





JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co., 


T. MILTON SHAFTO, Agent. 


Office 144 South 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


Stained Class for Churches and Dwellings, &c. 


We defy Competition as to Strength, Durability, ARTISTIC EFFECTS and Price. 





CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 
Leaded Glass Makers, Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 


28 West 23d St., New York City. 


1416 F. Street Washington, D. C. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


THE GEO. H. GIBSON 


Stained Glass Works, 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, 
121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MOSAIC TILE CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Plain and Figured Tiles. 


More durable than any ‘tiles known for floors in 
Halls, Churches, Hotels, Public Buildings, Private 
Residences, ete. 

Office, 15 Platt St., branch office, 56 Worth St., 
(room 53,) New York. Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A. E. SAILE. 
Architectural Sculptor. 


Wood Carving and Modelling. 
49 University Place, NEW YORK. 


Interior Decorations in Wood and Plaster. 
JNO. LOCHNER, 


DESIGNER, PRACTICAL CARVER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 
138 East 42d St., NEW YORK. 


Formerly Chief Designer with ~ 
Pottier & Stymus Mfg. Co, 





ARE 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 


“Se They work either way, right of 
m 6 left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 

Por Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 


) —_— Union Spring Hinges 





- Send for Price List. 
J M. W. ROBINSON. Soie Agent, 
72 Chambers S&S... New York 





A NEW LINE OF 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


INCLUDING 
Boston Public Buildings, Business 
Fronts, City Dwellings, etc., 


Richardson’s Libraries at Malden, Woburn, Quincy 
and North Easton. Newport Cottages. 
Italian, French and Spanish Detail. 


SOULE PHOTOCRAPH CO., 


838 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 


FROST & ADAMS, 37 Cornhill, Boston, 


Draughting Instruments 


And Supplies for Architects, Engineers, and 
Draughtsmen. 
Agents for Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph & Levy's 
Blue-'vrocess Paper. Copies taken by the Levy Blue 
Copying Process. An Examination of our Catalogue 
is solicited. 





Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


84 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Mathematical 
Instruments, 
He liographic 
Blue - Process 
Papers, and 
Architects’ 
and Engin- 
.,eers’ Supplies 
Of Every Description. 













——— © 





Catalogues free upon application. 


Decorators, 


FYRANE HILL SMITH, 
62 BOYLSTON STREET, 
tan ens ccts sinna: nncivesise DRA 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 

Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 
DECORATOR, 

440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


Established A. D. 1848. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St.,. NEWPORT, R.I. 
JOHN GIBSON, 


DECORATOR, 
123 & 125 So. 11th St., Philadelphia. 


luterior Decorations for Domestic and Publie build- 
ings. Ecclesiastical llluminations, Plastic and Relief 
effects. Stained Glass. Mosaics in Marbles, Glass and 
Enamels. 


J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, etc. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N. ¥. Prices very moderate. References: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 


THE FOX & WHITMORE CO., 


DECORATORS. 


Painting in all its branches. 


Textile Fabrics, Tiles, and Moorish Fret-Work 
At moderate Prices. 


240 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Vitrified Roofing-Tile, 


SPANISH, SHINGLE, & DIAMNOD. 


Manufactured by 


J.C. EWART & CO., Akron, Ohio. 
( O. D. PERSON, 125 5th Ave , N. Y. 
j Gro, T, PEARSON, 427 Walnut St., Phila. 
} H. J. CONKLIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















Agents! 





| Houston & HARRIS, Minneapolis, Minn. 











LIQU 














ID 


GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
has no equal. Made in White and all Colors. 


FACTORY, LYME, CONN, 
OFFICE, 147 Commerce St., HARTFORD, CONN, 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


{THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT Co. 


For Private or Public Buildings it 





American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, 


DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 


NEW YORK. 


ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. Send for Circular. 
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POTTER’S MORTAR MATERIAL. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 


FURNISHED IN RED, BLAOK, 


OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO. Nashua, N. H. 





Architectural Iron and Jail Works. 
IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, 
Architectural 


Iron and Jail =sanx VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 


Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings. 


M. CLEMENTS, 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Iron Railings and Verandas, 


STEPHEN A, MORSE. ©. M. WILLIAMS. EDWIN F. MORSE, 
Elevators Morse, Williams & Co. 
Manufacturers and Builders of 


Hvdraulic Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passe 
and ane Freight Eley levators, | Dumb- Waiters, al 


Hoisting Sole owners ts \ptomatic | atch “| a] Sacat Governor to 











G. L. SWETT, 
Mannf’rs of Plain and Ornamental 
07 prin eer Work for Buildings. 


Sheet - Metal per Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, 
Work Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. 


IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 


EDWARD MARLEY & BROS. 


Cornice- CORNICEMAKERS. 
Coppersmiths and Roofers, 
No. 19 Wareham St., Near Harrison Ave., 
BOSTON. 





Makers. 


Machinery, | “°"xcs: ae eras toes Bireet; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fireplaces,| © EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 
Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 


and Grates of all kinds, 
Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 
Grates, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





| BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 


D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 
Iron Office, 70 Kilby Street, Boston. 


Structures. Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
loads over long spans. 
INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 





JOHN MATTHEWS, 
First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 


Decorative NEW YORK. 
Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND BLAST. 
Glass by | Decorative Glass from Late Designs Executed by 
Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a 
Sand Blast. Superior Manner. 
SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. 





PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
Peerless BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
Colors for | Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Mortar. SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








20 Dock Square, 
BOSTON. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 


Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 


Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 








ESTABLISHED 1872. Photo- 


THEHELIOTYPE 
PRINTING CO: 


211 Tremont St. Boston Masy 


os § $$ = ILLVSTRATIONS -PRODUCED-f 
BY-THE-MoST- APPROVED -PHOTOMECHAWICAL - PHOTO- § 
“LITHOGRAPHIC -AND-PHOTO-ENGRAVING PROCESSES: 
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Mechanical Printing, 
Photo-Lithooraphy, 

Photo- Engraving and Zinc Fiching, |cived pect tent, witout ie usual tr 
Photo-Causti Printing 
Lithography, 
Chromo-Lithography. 
Direct Transler, 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re 


examinations. For copies of the Kegister, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, W. Y. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- 











MADE ONLY BY 


trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, ete. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 


embraces, besid ry scientific and mathe 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original desi 
Students in Architecture are received into a two 
ear’s special course. 
nae. 5 A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNRO, Sec’y 


A book of 100 pages. Th: 
EWSPA best book for an advertiser 
to consult, be he experi 








enced or otherwise. It con 
THE SMITH & EGCE MANUFACTURING CO., *|{SGvernem tains lists “of newspaper 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 


one dollar, finds in it the information he asaeares, 
The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH | while for him who will invest one hundred thousan: 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy | dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated whic! 


pulley, and gives’ satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made o steel wire, is very simple and easily ap | will meet his every requirement, or can be made todo 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to a: architect in the United States, free, on lication. Now in use | so by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond 


n State House, Hartford ; Providence Ci 


ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D 


; Herald Building, Boston, and 
all parte of the United States. 


all ; Singer Build Chicago; J. C. Fi *s, Menlo Park, one’ One hundred and fifty-th ditio e 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New ™ i Boreel ne oe York; new State War and Na feonsd. Sent, post-paie Pacmag my ch goa 


7 og Sent, post- ~ aid, to any address for 10 cents. 
very many other fine b hdinge it iv | Apply to GEO. P. ROWELL & Co.. NEW SPAPER 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing 








We have recently farnished the new 
Beard of Trade. and Royal Insur-| 20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


seme yece=s|TOWER CLOCKS. 


House Sq.), New York. 





National Wire & Iron C0.,} McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 
Enclosures. SETH: THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, 
+, &. Prices and Catalogues 
sent free. 
Address 


H. MoSHANE and CO., 


Baltimore. - - Mi 








THOMASTON, CONN. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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€levators. 














PHILADELPHIA. 


jth Story — The Speediest, Cheapest, 
io 


Send for ireutar to 


HOD ELEVATORS. 














in 






,000 Bricks and the required Mortar per day on 


Safest method of Elevating Material known. 


SMTIH & NICHOLSON PATENTS. 
THE NATIONAL HOD ELEVATING CO., (IMITED.,) 


812 & 814 Washington Avenue, 


5 





Something 





Cheasotté 


DO NOT SMELL-FADE= 
“OR RAISE THE GRAIN. 


SAM! CABOT ira. 


y STREET 


Le 
79 KI’ Boston 
aE RIOR OR EXTERIOR. 





Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms: New Work and Chicago. 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 

Estimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue. 





Charles Howson. Henry Howson Hubert Howson. 


Established 1853. 


HOWSON & SONS, 


Patent Soliciting, 


— AND 


PATENT LAW. 


Principal Offices, 119 South Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Office, 915 F St., Washington, D. C, 





WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIAL ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Musiiiaiedn, Millis, Worehousces, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


' @& iT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. 


WIRE LATHING possesses the foliowing qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE, 

The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House 
Court House, and Post Office buildings. 

It is indorsed by the leadipg insurance Companies, who nave applied it to their own fine edifices. 

Full information given ou application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO., Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New Yor’. 1: 37. Lake Street, Chicago- 


LIDGERW00D MAN FG C0.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPORTED 


Hoisting Engines & Boilers 

FOR BUILDING PURPOSES, 

EXCAVATING AND PILE DRIVING. 
Over 300 Styles and Sizes. 


‘J. H. HOUGHTON, Agent for New England, 
: 66 to 72 CANAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Warehouse, 96 Liberty St., New York. 


= - ia ORD New Catalogue ready. 


\V Worthington Steam Pumps. 


Patterns specially adapted to 


€ HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
on es: And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 
New York. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - 


















BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVEL ‘AND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH 





“BUILDING MATHRIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Phi!>Jelphia 
BRICK. — ® M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contract rs.) 


Common: Cargo afloat, 





Ns ba éedhosswtbes (hCHe VeSS CCC 4 25 @ $175 Eastern } Building Brick Sq. Hard @ 10 on 
Jersey.. ee ere 575@ 625 750 @ 800 900@ 10 00 @ £00 
ag eee: @ | Bay State ‘aaa Salmon ¢ @ 600 

Up River. .cccess ceccececcccsecees | 625@ 700 | At 2 nn 
Haverstraw Bay .....---...+++++ 700@ 725 ee 2. aon Indiana Pressd | L ight Stre os hers 

“ Se” gsc saiveannebee | 750@ 775 | 900@ 9 50 16 00 @ 22 00 « 10 00 
HOlOW .....0.ceceeeceeecceeee oe | @ 13 00 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Medium “ 

Fronts: | 19 00 @ 20 00 @ 2700 @ 11 00 
CeObee, WEOWBs oc ccecccccscsccevs | 11 00 @ 14 00 Philadelphia Pa. Red : 

“ GOP ..cccce secc.rcccccoscece ' 1200 @ 15 00 40 00 @ 45 00 —_— @ 12 

" PE ceinin creases begetwes ¢6ee 12 00 @ 15 00 Phila. mould | | —_—-— Dark “ ia 
Chicago pressed...........e++eree+ 50 00 @ 80 00 2200@ 2900 a th00 
Chicago Moulded Sane ee-sndue vous | 65 00 @ 350 00 | Pressed 2 
Baltimore ...ccccecseeceeeccreccee 37 00 @ 4100 @ 5000 220) @ 24 
Glens Falls — white............-- 30 00 @ 35 00 Glens Falls | _— Best Paving 
Philadelphia............00++ » «+ | 2410 @ 2500 25 00 @ 26 00 § @ 4500 a 
TrONtON......ecceees coceeceeereee 2400 @ 2500 | 38 00 @ Second «~~ 
Milwaukee. .......ceceee cere re rees | Glens Falls ; 2500@ @ 12 00 

Moulded: | Mould. | 6000 @ 100 00 | Third . 
Clark’s Gl lens Falls— Red... .-. | 4 00@ 27 0v 30 00 @ 35 00 ) | 30 @ @ 1100 
— White seeece 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 @ 40 00 | 35 @ ; 
White “ Mold,. «see» | 45 00@ 60 00 45 00 @ 60 00 5500@ 6500 
Enamelled: /mp. 
Enamelled (edge.). cesses | 8500 @ 100 00 @ @ 100 00 [a6 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ 90 00 @ 115 00 @ @ 12000 | Dom. ia es 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(P cask.) tees 
Kusendale Cement ee eeee eeecees 100@ 110 @ 150 Not Sold. 115@ 150 
Louisville } 105@ 130 | Book, bey "i 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo. Milw’kee. Not sold. Not sold. 100@ 125 28 @ : 
Portland, English (Gibbs) ....... 250@ 310 @ 300 3 23@ 3 40 285 @ 39 on 
- (K. B.&§.).. 275@ 310 | 825@ 350 28 @ 3 
“ “6 (Burham)..... 250@ 280 315@ 335 285 @ 
“ “ (White’s)..... 265@ 300 name 
as French (Lafarge)..... 350@ 450 | Not sold. 375@ 425] Hemmoor 
se German (Alsen)... .... 275 @ 315 | 300@ 350 325@ 350 2 23@ 
“ “ (Fewer)....... 245@ 270 | 315@ 335 315@ 335 | 265 @ 300 
“ “s (Vorwohler)... | 250@ 325 | 300 @ 325 | Josson 
“ as (Lagerdofer).. | 225@ 4 55 | Not sold. | 306 @ 325 265 @ 309 
a “ (Dyckerhoff).. 275@ 315 | 300@ 350 325@ 350 28 @ 325 
“ “ (Hanover)..... 250@ 300 Vot Sold. 285 @ 3% 
“s American (Saylor’s).... 215@ 2 215@ 250 275@ 300 250@ 27h 
ES. sii 5 cn <ceee ssh ebeesaee 275 @ 300 @ 320 275 @ 325 300@ 350 
Keene's COAr8O..406. 6. cee cece ees 500@ 650 @ 750 700@ 750 650@ 700 
rr superfine... .........-00 875 @ 1100 @ 1150 11 00 @ 12 00 11 50 @ 12 00 
Lim 
pod of Teil.. eCumeuwnecen | @ 500 Not sold. White Lime 
Hydraulic Lime.......... «sees @ 145 @ 145 28 @ 8 P bush. 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 60 @ 65 { White Mash 
reer 75 @ &5 123@ 150 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), @ 10 @ 115 Not sold. 100@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 120 @ 120 Not sold. 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. Bes ae @ 90 Not sold. Not sold, Not sold. 
State, finishing @ 110 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
Plaster of ht (calcined.).. @ 12 165@ 190 @ 175 125@ 228 
6 (CRE) 0 000s Ke oe secs cece @ 145 @ 223 @ 175] 175 @ 2*0 
Hair (Cattle) vs Sess: casece-ce 21@ 2 @ 3x 20@ 25) 22 @ 30 
* (Goat). . Seseevesse:e 30 @ 35 @ 30 35 @ 40 30 @ 85 
Sand, ® load. ec chedintnavahe send 100@ 125 100@ 175 100@ 125) @ 150 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) | 
Granite : (Maine) @ 60'| | B@ 6s 
Limestone : 45@ 125 | | 

eee 100 9 @ 100) nea 80 90 
Is civ kis KAdtixenesond cose | 35 55 | 
amen. sbeeme eovcccseceseosseese st 35 60 

Saat ea alah | 7) 00 | 50 ® Perch 
ARE gS ' 
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BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, |METALLIC ART TILE 
6 x 6 (Patented) 
Established 1836. For Dados, Wainscots and Decoration. 
Special Designs and Sizes 
on Estimates. 
Manufacturers of Wrought-lron, Cast- 
lron and Steel-Plate 
Furnace S, 
Cast and Wrought-Iron 
RANGES. } 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and prices a 
of Ranges, Furnaces, etc. Also our 
os P amphlet, * & ireside a 
‘jee. and Kitchen, Ancient and Modern.” : ae 4 
SAESTrOwW, srTowe so ow UNION BRASS MANUF'’G CO., 
230 Water St., New York. 56 Union St., Boston. Providence, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, | or BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
Foundation: (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) Mrs. Mary E. Ropsuiys, from the French of Ev- 
500 Pt na 2 . GENE FROMENTIN, 1 vol. 8vo. With 12 full-page 
Dimension... .......----ceeeeceeeeeeees @ on | 45 @ 25 “ 3 
B55 wonhprappne sapsedabidies onhees @ | 460 ® perch 8 50 B cord. Conshocken Heliotypes. $3. 7 
Rubble ..... e c “fis RS Te 8 @ 125 @ 150 850@ | 145 @ 250 The Boston Courier says; “It is difficult ade 4 
Piidewalk, 5: ee 30 @ 5 00 | 40@ 175) oe 100/ 1in.th.10@ 19 auately to convey a sense of the charm of this J 
Planed . 50@ 600 75 50 100 37 @ 45] book. ; 
Sandstone, eee > w @ 2) The N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into > 
— ele aca lam @ 9! * 9 @ 110 j 105 @115| the real life of the artists, into their surroundings, 
Brown (C NemAOOUL)....-c0ccsessccnce 1 0 @ : 125 145 1 50 P cub.ft. 105 @ 135 | nd even into their feelings.” 
Amberst ) He % 85 9 5S @ 65 | >ubli oe 
Berea | Ohio 7 @ 100 4 7 } = 4 80 @ 1 00 Published by 
75@ 100 bs bis . 
oe PETER RRS 9 | 80 @ 125 125@ 135 a“ 110@140 Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont Street, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia @ 10 75 ; 90 “ 100 @ 110 s 
WN. SS aig ks ae nkngnapewepeadornp | @ 2.00 | “ 115 @ 150 BOSTON. 
Marvle (® cu. ft.) -- | 
Lee, MAeS......0scccccsccces sosccccces g 175 a0! 0 ill 2 00 @ 2 50 
Rutland, white.............secccesecees ‘@ af 5 00 | 2 25 2 50 
Sutherland I a ae iil 125@ 175] 2 00 | 5 00 i 70 300 | Beating Apparatus. 
Glens Falls, a oy sen ceeneeeees @ ‘oF “= Not.  - 400 450 
blue-veined.........-.+-++e004- @ @ 2 50 2 75 0 
— Sienna.. sancnedsaveuneanes @ 300 @ 3 50 | Not sold. @ 5.00  BISSE LL & © O.. 
Tennessee, red.. opeew: ont @ 125 2 50 @ 440 400 6 00 
Knoxville..........+ @ 85 90 @ 440 300 @ 400 PITTEBSURGH, PA. 
Pennsylvania, blue........-.+--++ @ Not sold. 2,00@ 300 = RQ 
Vermont, white.. ‘enous @ 150@ 200) @ 50 223@ 300 : 
Roofing (? square 1 
ns, ng ( sa : 700 @ 800 | 450@ 700' 62@ 810 500@ 700 
“ “ anfading. peseeevaceene 575 : 575 500@ 700 
“ purple....... T700@ 850 550@ 6 50 | 8 60 @ 1100 
‘ red.. ian stonwenend » 15 00 13 00 4 00 | — €@ 16 00 @ 1100 
i black, ‘Lehigh. se Wacsons sees | @ — | Brownville,Me. 720@ 760 @ 300 
“ “ Chapmans.......-.... — @ — 6 50 @: 9 90 7 30 @ 8 00 @ 535 
“  Unfading Black, Monson, Me. | 550@ 800 550@s800 | 60@ 850 @ 535 
Tiles, AmM.......0.0 Py M. | @ Not sold @ 27 00 
N. Peach Bottom, eee od ‘unfading | @ 700 
PAINTS. Un o oil, _ 1b.) 
White lead, Am.. : oeess 7@ % 7@ 7} 7@ 71 > 7 
$6 Zine, “*.. cece cecccseversccces 5@ a8 @ x 7@ WW ¢ 7% : 
Red lead, Am., ieknitighontstnennns ak 53 @ 6} 6 @ 6} 6} @ 7 @ 7 1 
‘ Venetian TRE aS AEE RREIEE 6 @ 10% 7 12 1} @ 2 dry Eng. @ ij f 
“ WVermilion.......... shdoetanen > 65 @ 70 55@ 60 dry 5 @ 60 Eng. 18 
Red Indian, Eng.........- «+++--s000 12@ 20 12 20 =| 2 @ @ @ 9 
SN cin y cet ccnbonsccoes ones ; 6@ 15 7 @ 12 3@ 15 dryAm. @ 1 
« Chrome........- 12@ 20 18 @ 25 15 @ 25 @ 2 q 
Green (chrome) ce cee ccces coeseses sevese 8 @ 13 8 @ 20 10 @ 20 @ 20 
i TE, sccshnseeasenseseanense 25@ 40 5@ 40 18 @ 35 - @ 20 ii i: ’ ibis, 
Black, lamp, .. ..-..-+s+eseeceeseerees 1Is@ 2 15 25 8 @ 30 = ie BUST “vrstves c: wreve: : t 
Blue, Seaman sarantnvoves evesoe La@ 18 1 @ 30 12 @ 35 @ 20 Pr 9 > ® { 
Oil, linseed, (raw) ....-----+---+ ~ @ 41 40 42 40 >» 41 @ 45 Gr “ad 
“ os ne | 43@ 44 43 a 45 8a@ 4 @ 48 ain ne r tistic¢ T< ACS. 
Tarpentine. .....--cce-eeeeeeeeceeee rs @ 35 36 @ 39 40 42 @ 40 PEERLESS 
Varnish, COACh......+..++++++--+++» is Qa 150@ 600 125 200 @2 25 | Shaking and Dumping Grates a Specialty. Allshapes 
Shellac... ...++--seceseseeee oo» , @ 250@ 300 3 25 400 @2 90 | of Frames. Easathotivenas. Brass and Black. Send 
Seteessorensesoes oe 2@ 100 : 4 | + @ 2 | for Catalogue and other myormation. 
Vhitin: peneecces seeee a 7 a@ 0 1 , ; 
Paris white, (Eng., Riga. «2 \3 130@ 200 2 3 1} @ 2 a i In writing, please mention this Paper. 
Litharge, Am. scaecneescosss f * bh @ 6 64 7 6} 63 2 
Sienna (burnt). aonb acgeeseoces concen anes 4@ 0 14 @ 20 4 16 @ 16 
Sienna (burat)........- "| Me] SR ei ¢e8 @ 16 JRHOM 
HARDW W + k.) | HOW TO HEAT& VENTILATE THEM. ’ 
Nails: (/er Cas - — ~ 
Spikes, (wrought.)..... saeeeee @ 250 | i 350 @ per keg @ 290 joey andl bad mops ‘ne efi = ‘ 
10d. common........-- @ 235 @ 24 @ 2 40 @ 265 residences in the country. A complete 
Shingle. ........-.-++- @ 300 @ 315 @3b @ 315 Bianual on the subject of Sanitary Heating 
Lath. . : @ 455 @ 65 @ 550 @ 525 lating, besides giving valuable 
(Finishing nails according to size.) .... Add $3.00 perthlli@ 14 “yy gh ey : 
(For casing nails “ed per keg g-)... Add 1 00 pr cask fers artistic, and will be mailed free eipt of 6 cents in stamps 
tts: 4x 4”......(@ doz. pairs.)...... SMIT T ‘ 
Blain pl te Sy ip RE @ 100 | @ 1%) 6&@ 10 @116 H & ANTHONY STOVE CO.. Boston, Mas 
Japanned . insane eepenene @ 150 75 Not sold 175 @ 200 
Acorn, Japanned......-...-. a @ 150 @ 20) 20@ 37 175 @ 200 W. H. HARRISON & BRO, 
Acorn, Boston eapneneslaiaclii « 65 j @ 75 Not sold. @ 50 I anufac urers. 
Brorze metal. ... aaa ssi @ 190 plain 5 200@. 325 @ 137 PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
Brass (tor cup yboards)........--.. @ 10 @ 10 @ 12 @ 100 
Ebony. * @ 35 
Apple wo - 37 @ 100 
Mnobws: (fp Set.) ~ > ‘ 10 ; - : 
Mineral, best......... @ 7 > @ 0 
cn gcannameagmaeae $420) we 8 Se 8 xy Se AND FIREPLACES 
Hemacite .......+++20+2200ee0e00s Not sold 17 & 38 31 40 23 @ 50 Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 4 
Porcelain. .....++++++eer+eeereree ss @  » _ 23@ 30 _ @ _ 30| send for Mustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Phi ladelphia. ! 
Glass, GOUA. .. 220000 secvescscccscess ye yo @ 75 Not sold, 175 @ 200 
Glass, silvered........... 22.200 Not so Rx 50 @ 150 175 @200 — ‘TORE , 
Bronze metal... .........0.+0++e--04+ 75@ 200 88 @ 2 00 Be 2 50 50 @ 350 MANUFACTURER OF 
a... 100@ 250 S@ 200, 150@ 300 50 @ 3 50 
Solder: 1600@ 170) 130 @15% 2D 3 SLATE MA LS, 
Iron: - —— 
I-Beams up t0 12”. ........++-++0-+ +++ —hUveS 3 R Heaters, Grates and Ranges. 
1-Beamp above 12”....... ccecececceces @ : : t foo 2} @23 HEW HALL, 
Channe!l-Beams up to 12”......... @ 
(Continued on page vii. ) i MATT 4 
1927 & 1929 Market Street, f 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 

The most economical in use. 

| Over 100 different kinds. Suit- 

able for Families, Hotels, Res- 

taurants and Public Institu- 

tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 

Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 

Warming-Closets for Pan- 

tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
te., ete. 


1012-1018 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





4 W. 14th St., New York. 
76 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


I 


Citv. 









New York 
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DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 








SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street. = Chicago, It. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS oF 


SAADLBY s et 


For te ano STEAM Pipes, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 


132 Cedar Street, New York. 





EGISTERS MADE TO OR. ER 

FROM THE 

OF ARCHITECTS. 

Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, Ven 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Etc. 


The Tuttle & Bailey Ms. Co., 


64 Union STREET, 83 BreEKMAN STREBRT, 


Boston, Mass. | New York. 


SLATE MANTELS 








Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Iiustrated Price-List. 


THE FLORIDA 
House - Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 





The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, eon N.Y. 
As LLL 





YEG MULL yl 


FOR STEAM PUMPS 
MASON REGULATOR CO., 115 Liberty Street,» New York, 








SPECIAL DES:(-NS 


Heating Apparatus. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


The Union Steam and Water 
HEATING APPARATUS, 


For Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


Reed's az Radiators, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Also Manufacturers of 


Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 


Goid’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 
Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. | 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 











PIPH- COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 


Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, etc. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street, - - NEW YORK. 





STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 


House Warming 


a Specialty. 


- - = - NEW YORK. 
310 Broadway, Albany. 


Estimates H'urnished on Application. 





NATURAL WOOD FINISHING. 


Good taste and artistic appreciation demand the preservation of 


Nature’s colors in finishing the interior wood-work of your house, 


which preserves, heightens, and brings out the natural color of all woods. 


therefore, use only 


BERRY BROTHERS’ 
mth COLD, PIN Se, 


For the interior 


wood-work of public buildings and private houses this article has never been equalled, always 
maintaining its standard character amid the many so-called imitations its success has brought 


upon the market. 


See that every package bears our brand or label. 


Samples finished wood 


furnished on application. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Varnish Manufactur’s, Detroit. 


For outside doors use Berry Brothers’ “ELASTIC OUTSIDE FINISH.” 





BUILDING MATERIALS. 


LUMBER. — 


Boards: 


Spruce. 


pM. 

(Ordinary dimensions.) 

Pine, 1st quality, clear......... ...... | 
Se PEED i. 6.00-5.0-00 1000704 swans } 
- hepa seses | 


Yellow vine...... 
CYPTeS® .rcccscces 


Cla men. ds: 
Pin 


Serans deceuecdceee 
yan Timber : 


em.ock. 


Yellow pine. coheP 


Laths: 


PE caeheéacescers 


Shingles: 


Pine, sawed....... 


Gedar’ sawed. 


Cypress. Split....7x 


Miscellaneous: 
Pil 








Finishing Woods: P M. (First Qual. | 


GROTEF. 0 cc cccccces 
Chestnut.......... 
Butternut... ...... 


ih stoned [K 


Kiln-dried.) 


Terre Cererrreeereyr) 


M ahogany, oy ar Jeocccces 


“ quartered 


Sycamore quartered 
Pine, clear........ 





POCO OO eee reese sesese 






wood 
Walnut, black 
Whitewood .........++.- i ninhd Geet einenint 
Yellow pine...... — | ae iseeouee 
Gamwood, best red............. exennne 





New York. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 


65 00 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 46 00 @ 48 00 55 00 @ 60 00 
55 00 @ 60 00 4200 @ 48 00 44 00 @ 46 00 40 00 @ 50 50 
18 00 @ 22 00 35 00 @ 40 00 | 43 00 @ 45 00 15 00 @ 30 00 
@ 2500 13 00 @ 15 00 | Not sold. @ 35 0v 
ea.1T@ 18 12 00 @ 13 00 @ 1000 @ 1400 
20 @ 40 25 00 @ 40 00 @ 28 00 20 00 @ 50 00 
@ 32 00 @ 40 00 @ 40 00 @ 45 00 
@ 33 00 @ 55 00 10 50 @ 22 00 2000 @ 35 00 
@ 23 00 @ 35 00 Not sold. Not Sold. 
12 00 @ 17 00 28 00 @ 32 50 
13 50 @ 16 00 14 00 @ 16 00 Not sold, 20 00 @ 22 50 
12 00 @ 15 00 @ 1050 @ 1550 12 50 @ 13 50 
18 00 @ 25 00 23 00 @ 3000 26 00 @ 28 00 
@ 225@ 235 175 @ @ 300 
225 @240 2253@ 250 Not sold. : @ 275 
5600@ 600 @ Not sold. 
400@ 500 @ 450 240@ 260 
150@ 200 150@ 200 Not sold. 
140@ 160 375@ 450 550@ 800 { 307” $10 @ 2% 
@ @ Not sold. 3,24" 8 @21 
@ 200@ 409 225@ 235| (20” 550@ 14 
18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 400@ 450 13 OF @ 2000 
44 @ 5s Piles 6c. P ft Not sold. 
8 00@ 1000 1000 @ 1800 Pine, 8 @ 21 00 1200 @ 1400 
@ 25 @ 35 900 @ 21 0 TMH@ 125 
@ 2@ 35 Not sold. 28 @ 36 
a 55 38 00 @ 5000 3500 @ 4000 3500@ 5000 
80 00 @120 00 60 06 @ 100 00 80 00 @ 100 00 75 00 @ 120 00 
@ 55 00 3806@ 5000 4500@ 00 4000 @ 5000 
40 00 @ 6000} 6000@ 7000 5000@ 6000 6750@ 7500 
@18000 > 15090 @ 16000 | 15000 @ 180 00 150 00 @ 250 00 
@350 00 | 12090 @ 35000) 25000 @ 30000! 20000 @ 30000 
4500@ 5000; 4500@ 6000 3000@ 3500) 2750@ 5500 
@ 70 00 | @ 5000 3500@ 4000 3500 @ 4509 
@ 7000| 5000@ 5500 3500@ 4000 4050@ 5000 
@ 90 00 | 6500@ 7000 4500@ 5000) 5750@ 6750 
| 5000@ 6500 4000 @ 5000) 5750@ 6750 
65 00 @ 70 00 | 3900 @ 6500 4500 @ 5000 @ 6500 
6000@ 7000, G00 @ 700) 60@ €500| 7250@ 7500 
@ 6 | @ 7 
125 00 @150 00 85 00 @ 120 00 | 8000 @ 10000} 9000 @ 20000 
4500 @ £000} 3800@ 4500) 30 00 @ 3500; 2500@ 4500 
se 4000@ 4500! 3000@ 3500) 3750@ 4560 
, 30 00 @ 35 00 | 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 


STATIONARY, 
DU 


RABLE SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


and tor sale by 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents for Abeny and vicinity, Hoy & Co.. Nos. .o and 27 Green &., Alban 
Wholesale mte for New 

Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, Pa., and vicinity 
Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and 
Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, Runpie, 8Pzxce 
Wholesale Agents for Boston, 


~ @eCHANT & Co., 525 Arch 8t., Ph 
SUT 

*D FEB.29L: AND 
MAY 911876. 





Wholesale Agents for Louisviile, Ky., Gzoror L. Surrn, 167 t iret St., Louisville, Ky. 
Wholesale Agents for Canada, tivenEs & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig St., Montreal, © 
Wholesale Agents for 8t, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Netsow & Co., Eighth and St. 
bs neo Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jonzs, Main 8t., Ogden, U 
yholesaie 
Wholesale Agents for Minnesota, WILSon & Rogers, 2 East Third St., St. raul, Minn. 
Wholesale Agente for Baltimore. Md., Lrox, Cowxiin & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Wholesale Agente for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Wo ks, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 





tah 


GLOBE VENTILATORS @, CHIMNEY, GAPS. 4 


ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 


Send for Price-List. Working Model sent on receipt 4 © cents, to pay postage. Manufaetured & 
GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


N.Y 
ork City and vicinity, Groror H. Moseman, 28 Cliff st. New York City. 
a. 


yoming, Mictow Roosrs & Son. Omaha, Neb. 
Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mass., and vicinity, Cuas. M. sromwicn, 613 Broadway, South 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill., SanGzNT, GREENLEAF « bROOKS, 43 and 45 Franklin 8t. 


‘an. 
Charles Sts. 








ton. 


ents for Rochester and vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co., (Limited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. ¥. 
i Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McCoLLum & Co., 262 Race 8t., Cincinnati, O. 





SZ 


Ay, VENTILATORS * SKYLIGHTS 


|» In Galvanized Iron & Copper. 
f @.. @Cornices, 





Corrugated Iron, 
TIN AND COPPER SHINGLES. 


—_—= — 
—iv— E. VAN NOORDEN & CO 
—— ar — E. "5 
q a 389 Harrison Avenue, 
BOSTON, MASS. 









PATENT STIFFENED FIRE-PROOF WIRE LATHING. 


NO FURRING! NO STRETCHERS! NO STAPLES! 
More easily applied and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, 
than any other Wire Lathing. 
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For Prices and particulars apply to 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


117 Liberty Street, 217 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 


14 Drumm Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


{Established 1843.) 


WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 


Used by Architects and Builders, for glazing, 
weather stripping, wash-boards, ete. A close 


% ” joint, wa- 

b sl ter, dust, 

34” x6 Yu insect and 
mouse 

proof, 


Sizes} tolinecb. Circulars and Samples free, 
HOWARD WHITE, 44 N., 4th St., Phila.. Pa. 








Wool in floors and walls of 


dwellings keeps out 
DAMPNESS AND COLD. 
Cireular free by 
MINERAL WOOL CO., 
22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 
145 Milk St., Boston. 


Mineral 


HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 


111 Chambers St., New York. 


Sample and mail. 


U. S. 








ASDkplights. 
THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS. 






78 and 80 Washington Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


te Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and pricelis. 





BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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D.>° ACE FOR 
“\¢ ONODENSATION 


P LIGHT OF GLA35 

PD. CONDENSATION BAR 

| C.BOTTOM LIGHT — 

br. METAL BARwirtd 
DOUBLE GUTTERS 









OATHS CONSETTAOTIES &C. 


TO TOP LIGHT 
G.METAL CAP FOR 


LOWER LIGHT 








The Helliwell Patent “Perfection” system of Glass 
Roofing, ABSOLUTELY TIGHT, the most durable 
system yet invented, superseding all others particu 
larly on large roofs, All work guaranteed. 

For Estimates, Testimonials, &c., address 


JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 


144 Pearl St., NEW YORK. 





H 3, Compound Silv r- Plated 
Bailey $ CORRUGATED GLASS 
REFLECTORS !! 

A wonderfal invention for lighting 
Churches, Opera-Houses, Halls, Store 
rooms, ete. La‘'estand handsomest de- 
signs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Plainer styles for manufactories 
Send for Llustrated Catalogue and 
Price-list. For Gas or Oil. 

BAILEY KEFLECTOR Co., 
113 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Temporary Binder 
Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 

Price $1.25, post paid 
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Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 
Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 

tories, ete. titted in any part of the Country. Complete 

Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 

ete., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 

» furnished. 

Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 


21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


THE BURROWES PATENT, SLIDING, 


Wire Window Screens, 


And Improved Screen Doors, 


Are in use in thousands of houses in all parts of the United States, particularly in larger cities and to 
The Window Screens may be used inside or outside, slide to upper or Aol sash, are held in place by 
steel springs, oe ee wp meee removed by pressing to one side. 
© make twelve times a8 many screens as any other concern in the country, and tl 
suitsble for a good house, Prices are ae Caneonene, we pay the freight. a ae ae ene 
Send for Carcular, Price-List and Pamphlet. Pamphlet contains testimonials from prominent archi- 
tects and citizens from nearly every state, and cuts of twenty modern dw ellings. Free by mail. Address 


E. T. BURROWES & CO., = Portland, Maine. 
ey SEATING, 











PHILLIPS’ 
P For Schools, Churches, 
Patent Venetian | Halls, and Opera-Houses 


Send for Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Styles 
manufactured by 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Bank and Office Fur- 
niture, finest grades. 
195 Wabash Av. Chicage. 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


611 Washington Street, 815 Arch Street, 
Boston. 41. Philadelphia. 


Composite Iron 
Works Co. 


THE 
Steele Mackaye 
PATENT SAFETY 
OPERA CHAIR FOR | \ 
HALLs, & CHURCH- -\ 


WINDOW BLIND. 


Best Inside Blind 
in the world. 

Made in various 
woods, or to har- 
monize with the in 
terior finish. 

Elegant and Eco- 
nomical, taking 
the place of both 
curtains & blinds. 


Send for Catalogue. 
The Phillips Blind Co. 
Manufacturers. 
Wilmantic, Conn. 














ES. No. 83 Reade 48 
St. New York. 





“4070 MATIC” >. FIXTURE 


NING FOR GLD or 
Bunn aw’ vEw bens 
MAKING BLINDS | 


OR iNGS 





METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references, 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN C0., 


Brookline, Mass. 
ume GAS MACHINE 
EQUALIZING 

Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 


or Smell, using plain Bat-wing Burners. 
The only Machine in the world that can reliably do it. 
Send for Circulars, and see whe endor s this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CoO., No. 39 Dey Street, New York. 


“OTTO” GAS ENGINE WORKS,| [ Pi Ags 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., Ps 


AWN AT W/L1 | 
AS FO NORTH&C? 


, IRERS 


_ MAN FA 


BOSTON 

















33d and Walnut Sts., 130 Washington St., 
Philadelphia. Chicago. 


Over 18,v00 ; TWIN ENGINES 


Impulse every 


rents curo-| (Be 8% 
/ ENGINES and PUMPS | |1-( iP cut S| 
an N 
comained | (Ol LOMe7z 4anznasrd 
Fr "Tydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply or Rail PHILADELPHIA. 


way service, Special En tines for Electric- Light work 
Unexeelled ‘ar coming Fev: ators, Wood-Tools, or any NYZ N.J.G.G.Lr.Co.Lro. 
No.L PARK PLACE. 


kind of Machinery. 
NEW YORK. 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 = cent less gas 
CLIMAX 


than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower, 


STILLMAN & NICOLL, 
Makes an absolute smokeless gas, brilliant and steady, 


DEALERS IN 
using plain non-adjustable burners, no smell, reliable 


GAS FIXTURES, 
and safe. Also Climax Cellar-Drainer automatic re- 


Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. 
mover of water from cellars, etc. 


Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 
Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mosaics, CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Fayette & Frederick St., Baltimore. 


198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 
Gaus, The Creat ChurchLICHT.< 
RINK’S Patent_ Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the Softest, 


Wy 

yy ‘i tre t and the Beat Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, exc. New and ele- 
gant designs. Sead size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 

to churehes aad the trade, . P. FRINK, 661 Pearl Street, N. Y- 








































SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS, 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’ fg. Co., 
91 Summer St., A hot 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS 


Should Investigate the Merits of 
THE ORMSBY 
SPRIN G ROLLER BALANCE. 








i 
IN NEW FRAMES, IN OLD FRAMES, 


SUBSTITUTE FOR WEIGHTS and CORDS. 


ORMSBY SASH HOLDER Co., 
92 Utica Street, = «@ BOSTON, MASS. 
(Opposite B. & A. Depot.) 


ma Willer’s Patent 
Sliding Blinds. 


: BEST INSIDE 
i WINDOW BLIND 
In the Market. 


"3 Madein Pine or Hard- 
RS wood, highly finished and 











provements. 
Send for Catalo 


GOLE MANUFACTURER, 


Agents wanted everywhere. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Patented September 15, 1885. 


DK 





Moorish Fret - Work, 


—ORn— 


INTERLACED WOOD-WORK. 


Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 
Mouldings, and Balusters. 


C. S. RANSOM & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Offices, etc. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 
Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


IMPERIAL 


A MACHINE, 


DENNY BROS. & CO., 
In use throughout the world. Send for descriptive 











34 Park Place, New York. 
pamphlet. 





THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


DUDLEY SHUTTER-WORKER CO.. = = = = 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR. 
JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builiers Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 
Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 


Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 








FLOORS 


Of Public Buildings, Vom age Warehouses, Stables, 
Cellars, ete. 


aw OOS, 
Sidewalks and Carriage- Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t’d, 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager, 








THE JACKSON 


COMBINED GRATE & FURNACE. 





HEAT-SAVING & VENTILATING GRATE, fr 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, 
Nickle-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. Largest rooms in cold- 
est climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in 
ordinary grates, and introduced, producing perfect venti'ation and equable 
temperature, without drafts, In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
Office 77 Beekman St. New York City, N. Y. 










Delamater Duplex Steam - Pumps. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR AND HOUSE-TANK SERVICE. 


They Work without Steam-Pumps and 
Noise or Jar. , 
Plumbing Machinery 
They are Simple, for Every Variety of 
Durable, and Economi- . 
oa a Service. 





DELAMATER IRON - WORKS 


Foot of W. 13th St., New York. 


“SAMSON” 


Solid Braided 


Window Sash-Cord, 


Manufactured by 


J.P.TOLMAN & CO., 
164 High St., Boston. 


Downtown Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. 
THE IMPROVED 
Rider Hot-Alr Pumping Engine. 


For City or Country Residen- 
ces. Burns Coal, Wood, or 
Gas. 3,000 in use. New and 
Improved designs. 
Interchangeable. 
Manufactured by 


RIDER ENCINE Co., 
Agencies : 

\\ N.Y. Sayer & Co., 37 Dey St. 

~ Pittsburgh, Kay Bros. & Co. 
















- D: Eee, 7th St 

anie elly, 5 oO. ith ° 
. bat Reine co, | 1h@ Metropolitan Plate- Glass Company 
Chicago, Combination Gas Mch. Co., 239 5th Ave. OF NEW 


Detroit, Combination Gas Mch. Co., Wight St. | Cash Capital in Breteler —_—_ $100,000. 


Boston, Geo. Dunbar & Co., 74 Pear! St. 
San Francisco, J. Hendy Machine Works. 
Kansas City, Morse Engineering Co., 
Baltimore, Morton Reed & Co., 


With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, near 
BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 











Milwaukee, Rundle, "Spence & Co. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 

The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent and will 

_3tand any and all pressures of steam, oils or acids. as n 

To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “ JENKINS BROS. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 

71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List *‘ A.” 

12 Sonth Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 
| 23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Weoster Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERIOA, 











79 Kilby St., Boston. 





STETTINER GERMAN 
LAGERDORFER GERMAN 


GIBBS 
ENGLISH 


ROMAN CEMENTS 
KEENE’S CEMENTS 
K. B. & S. CEMENT. 





CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


- - of Philadelphia. 





Ges CREAR . 000 cece civccccccccesesccccs 655000 +000060b 0600 6000 -cocccesecesoecses 83,000 ,000.00 
BMeserve fer Me-UMGGEAMGD. «0.00. 0e.c cccccccecccccses 000 covccesccsescocscseces 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities..................... 473,492.82 
Derples OvSr OE TMM. 220200000. ccce cvcceccccccccsccccccdeccscsvcccsio 250,778.61 


Furniture ! ! 


KEELER & CO, 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 


And Ordered Work 
A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 
Established 1817. 


John H. Pray Sons & Co, 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers. 


Carpeting, Mattings, Oil Cloth, 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
558 & 560 Washiageton St., Boston. 











American Fire Insurance Co., Phila. 


GAGE GAPTBAR ss. cc vesescccceccccce 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities. .......... 1,070,610.92 
UPPERS. occ cccccccecccce:: seccccocece 447,821.13 


"7,918,432.05 








J Bid. M. bal 


41 Centre Street, N.Y, 
Au IRON ror BUILDING. 
Seno ror ESTIMATES, 
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J HE Boston carpenters who voted last week, just as we were 
I! going to press, that those members of their Union who 

ail find work should be allowed to take it on the old 
basis of ten hours’ labor for the same wages that they refused 
three weeks before, seem to connect their defeat in some mys- 
terions way with the architects. The principal manager of the 
Union, in his speech announcing that the contest was officially 
abandoned, explained that “the trouble all came from Devon- 
shire Street,” that ‘ Norcross Brothers had been boycotted by 
the Master Builders’ Association in conjunction with the archi- 
tects,” and there seemed to be nothing left but to acknowledge 
defeat. As no other theory was offered to account for the 
Union’s mishap, except the somewhat indistinct one that the 
master builders had succeeded in making the men “ victims ” 
to their iniquitous desire to “ stamp their heels on their heads, 
and eat the whole oyster of their labor,” we suppose that the 
unfortunate architects of Boston will be branded for an indefi- 
nite period as “lepers among society,” unless some one raises 
his voice to defend them. We therefore hasten to say that 
we do not believe that any architect in the city so much as 
dreamed ‘of exercising any influence whatever, even if he had 
supposed he possessed any, over either masters or men, in a 
quarrel which concerned only their respective rights; although 
the practical result of the strife has been to take away nearly 
all the “oysters” of the architects’ labors for the year, while 
the opposing parties have been contending over the shells. 


have been based is too absurd on its face to have deceived 

any but the most gullible of mankind. It seems that Nor- 
cross Brothers, the alleged victims of the architects’ ‘ boycott,” 
who are well-known contractors, telegraphed some days ago to 
their agent in Boston, where they had work going on, to offer 
their men a day of nine hours, with payment by the hour at 
about the usual rates. As the Norcross Brothers have long 
practised payment by the hour, there was nothing very extra- 
ordinary about this offer; and they were probably more aston- 
ished than any one else at learning that a gigantic meeting of 
carpenters had been held to consider their proposition, and that 
an almost unanimous vote was passed to the effect that the 
trade should “accept”’ a day of nine hours as a “‘ compromise ”’ 
between the contractors’ standard of ten, and the agitators’ 
ideal of eight. Explanations followed, and it was discovered 
that the Norcross Brothers had been “ playing a trick” upon 
the Carpenters’ Union, and that instead of opening their arms 
to the entire trade on the nine-hour basis, they had only in- 
tended their offer to apply to the men whom they had formerly 
employed and wanted to take back. As no contractor, not a 
candidate for a lunatic asylum, would have thought of anything 
else than this, it is rather curious that the leaders of the Union 
should have seen anything “tricky” or unaccountable in it. It 
suited their purposes, however, to pretend that the Norcross 
Brothers had in some mysterious way been enslaved by the “ ene- 
mies” of “mankind in general and the workman in particular ;” 
and as they could not think of any other persons to whose opin- 


| HE story on which the attack on the architects is said to 





ions the Messrs. Norcross were in the habit of paying much at- 
tention, they seem to have fallen, by a process of elimination, 
upon the architects as the authors of their woes, and, reasoning 
backward, they arrived at the conclusion that “the architects ” 
must have notified the Norcross Brothers that unless their offer 
of a nine-hour day were immediately withdrawn “their con- 
tracts would be cancelled.” It would be interesting to know 
how these malignant professional men would have gone to 
work to “cancel” a building contract on such grounds as this, 
but the story seems to have had just enough semblance of pos- 
sibility to serve as an excuse for laying the responsibility of 
the agitators’ defeat on persons who would not be likely to 
hear of the accusation or resent it. The meeting, satisfied 
with this explanation, broke up in great enthusiasm, after re- 
peated raisings of the right hand, and oaths of fidelity to the 
Union, and the adoption of the most scorching resolutions of 
defiance to the “evil genius,” the “selfishness,” “ greed ” and 
“contemptible arrogance” of the master builders, and of men- 
ace to the “scabs” who had proved themselves a “curse to 
humanity,” and “their own worst enemies,” by “not taking 
part in the united effort” of those with whose opinions on a 
certain subject they happened not to agree. 





J HE Board of Managers of the Allegheny Cemetery, at 
I! Pittsburgh, Pa., proposes to build an ornamental stone 
fence, and entrance gate, at a cost not exceeding seventy 
thousand dollars, and invites architects to submit designs and 
specifications. A premium of one thousand dollars is ” offered 
for the plan and specification which may be accepted by the 
Board, but the right is reserved to reject all designs. The 
drawings are to be made at a scale of one-eighth of an inch to 
the foot, and plans and specifications, with estimates of cost, 
must be sent in before July 1 next. Nothing is said in the cir- 
cular issued by the Board about the way in which the designs 
are to be judged, or whether any professional expert is to be 
consulted in regard to the practicable character of the plans, 
or the correctness of the estimates ; and as architects who value 
their time and skill seldom care to venture into competi- 
tions without some guarantee in these particulars, we hope, 
both for the sake of the Board, which offers a tolerably liberal 
premium, and seems to wish to interest architects of character 
and ability, and for the sake of the profession, which suffers by 
every unskilfully managed or doubtful competition, that further 
explanations may be given. If well carried out, such a compe- 
tition might be made a very successful one. The problem of 
designing a cemetery entrance and enclosure offers as good an 
opportunity for artistic expression as any that we know of, and 
a man of first-rate talent and skill might easily treat such a 
subject in a manner which would gain for him, and for the com- 
munity which had employed him, enduring fame. The require- 
ments for engaging men of exceptional ability in competitions 
of the sort consist simply in the guarantee of fair and honora- 
ble treatment, judgment of their works by thoroughly compe- 
tent experts, and adequate remuneration. The second of these 
three is, to the professional mind, involved in the first, and 
there are few good architects, who do not regard it as the most 
essential condition of all. If any of our readers wish to learn 
more on the subject, they should write to Mr. John Perring, 
Superintendent of Allegheny Cemetery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





and, notwithstanding the misfortunes of the older hail in- 

surance companies, the florists of the country, who have a 
very serious interest in the matter, are at this moment engaged 
in trying to form new ones. Fortunately, perhaps, for the flor- 
ists who are tempted to enter into mutual obligations of the 
kind, the Spectator has collected some statistics of the history 
of the hail insurance companies now existing here. Four of 
these are incorporated in Pennsylvania, and do a considerable 
business in insuring growing tobacco against loss or injury by 
hail storms. After from three to six years’ experience, the di- 
rectors of the Pennsylvania companies have concluded that 
they are doing a losing business, The premiums charged were 
high, the companies demanding one and one-third per cent in 
cash, and a note for six per cent on the amount insured, but 
even these resources were far too small to pay the losses of the 
last year, in the course of which forty per cent of the policy- 


A GOOD deal is said just now about insurance against hail, 
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holders claimed indemnity to a greater or less amount. The 
collection of the six per cent premium note, as might Le ex- 
pected, excited the indignation, if not the positive resistance, of 
nearly all the policy-holders; while, as the whole amount so 
collected did not pay one-half of the losses, the policy-holders 
who lost property grumbled still more than those who escaped. 
The net result seems to have been dissatisfaction, repining 
and broken contracts all around. Two out of the four com- 
panies in existence last year have already retired from the bus- 
iness, a third is in process of winding up its affairs, and the 
managers of the remaining one are deliberating whether they 
had not better follow the example of their fellows. The fact 
seems to be that the business of any hail insurance company, 
particularly a mutual one, is usually confined to so small a ter- 
ritory that every storm affecting a portion of its territory is 
likely to cover the whole, and forty per cent losses are quite as 
liable to occur as smaller ones. The remedy for this would be 
to extend operations over a wider field, and equalize the losses 
in that way; and if to this could be joined regulations analo- 
gous to those of the factory mutual fire insurance companies, 
requiring, for example, that members should use nothing but 
double-thick glass in their greenhouses, a florists’ hail-insurance 
company, at least, at such premium rates as those adopted in 
Pennsylvania, might perhaps, be made to pay expenses. 





says that a contract has been made with a Belgian manu- 

facturer for two hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of wrought-iron for the new Texas State-House at Austin. For 
several years, as it remarks, Belgian structural iron has been 
imported into Boston at the rate of from two to four thousand 
tons a year, and is sold at a rate of about two-and-one-half cents 
per pound, while the American structural iron costs two-and- 
three-quarters cents. As the imported iron pays a duty of one- 
and-one-quarter cents per pound, while the freight, commissions 
and brokerage amount to about a quarter of a cent more, it 
would seem that the rolled beams from La Providence and the 
other great Belgian mills must cost, on the wharf at Antwerp, 
about one cent per pound. Curiously enough, Jron dismisses 
the subject by mentioning that a combination of the labor or- 
ganizations in Texas has been formed to drive out the foreign 
iron by the familiar methods of the “boycott,” and that all 
skilled mechanics are expected to refuse to work in buildings 
in which it is used ; commenting on the obvious way in which a 
boycott of this kind merely takes money out of the pockets of 
the workmen who think that they originate it, to put it in the 
well-filled purses of a very small band of iron manufacturers. 
We suppose most architects have marvelled at the dispropor- 
tion between the cost of steel rails, which are sold by the thou- 
sand tons, beautifully finished, for a little more than a cent a 
pound, and that of the rolled beams which they use, and for 
which they or tLe r clients are compelled to pay nearly three 
times as much. And when, as is usually the case, the dispropor- 
tion is explained by the information that the makers of struct- 
ural iron have a combination to keep up the price, we can im- 
agine that many of them have thought it would be a happy 
day for the art of building when this combination should be 
broken down. But we doubt if any one, in his wildest moments, 
would have dreamed that the working-men in other trades, who 
contribute out of their wages a very sensible sum every year 
to cover the unnecessary cost of the fire-proof buildings in 
which the dry-goods merchants keep their cases of the calicoes 
which they buy of them, would be the first to struggle and fight, 
and deprive themselves and their families of bread-and-butter, 
to prevent any interference with the monopoly to which they 
pay tribute. 


A RATHER significant fact is mentioned in Jron, which 


Vy SUDDEN inspiration seems to have come to the Ameri- 
A can Institute of Instruction, in the shape of a desire to do 

something to promote the improvement of school archi- 
tecture, which, as it would appear, no one has ever thought of 
before. Reflecting, not without reason, that architects occa- 
sionally know something about making plans of buildings, it 
has come to the conclusion that its excellent purpose would be 
promoted by engaging the architects of the world, together 
with other experts, in a race for some glittering reward which 
should become the prize of the one who should solve most com- 
pletely the problem which had occurred to the Institute. It is 
well known that considerations of ventilation, heating, lighting, 





and so on, often enter into the planning of schoolhouses, and 
the committee in charge of the matter has wisely decided that 
the details of all these matters must be carefully worked out in 
the competing designs, uo that tae victorious one may be com- 
plete in all particulars, including, besides all its provisions for 
‘health and comfort, light, heating and ventilation,” a “ fair 
degree of beauty and ornament” on its “exterior.” To com- 
bine “a fair degree of exterior beauty and ornament” with 
efficient provisions for the health and comfort of four hundred 
children, in a structure to cost no more than thirty thousand 
dollars, and to exhibit the solution of the problem in “ draw- 
ings, plans and specifications,” would give an architect of ordi- 
nary skill all the work he could well do in two months; but 
the Institute of Instruction, eager to reap the fruits of its idea, 
has limited to six weeks the time within which the competing 
“‘artists”’ must prepare their drawings and other documents, 
and submit them to the committee, so that experts of average 
skill, who wish to enter the race, must prepare themselves to 
work night and day until the allotted period expires. If any 
of our readers feel themselves disposed to gird up their loins 
for the struggle, we will encourage them by saying that they 
will have a fractional chance of being rewarded by a Grand 
Prize of sixty dollars. 





UPPOSING that ten of the racers endure the contest until 
the end, the value of each one’s chance of securing the 
prize would be six dollars, out of which would have to be 

paid office rent and expenses while the “artist” was engaged 
at his work. Supposing one to be so favored as to have his 
rent and the salary of his office-boy paid by some one else, his 
compensation for the time and skill necessary to make a design 
as good as the best one would be one dollar per week, while 
that of his competitors who had to rely on their own resources 
for payment for a roof to shelter them while they were work- 
ing, would be represented by a very substantial minus quantity. 
It hardly seems possible that a body of as much intelligence as 
the American Institute of Instruction should seriously expect 
people with any knowledge of the difficulties of the subject to 
notice such a ridiculous proposition. If it wishes to make a 
collection of the efforts of office-boys and tracers, who know 
no more about the details of lighting, heating and ventilation 
than they do of Hindoo cosmogony, it may perhaps succeed in 
getting together a few “designs” by “artists” of thx: stripe; 
but that the art of school-house construction is to be improved 
in that way is about as likely as it would be that a great 
advance in the science of teaching would be effected by invit- 
ing the college presidents of the country to enter a competitive 
examination for a position at the head of a new university, at 
a salary of ten cents a week. Some years ago a public-spirited 
gentleman, who understood thoroughly what he was about, 
established a competition for designs for a graded school-house, 
in which a prize of fifteen hundred dollars, if we recollect 
rightly, was offered for drawings involving but a small fraction 
of the thought and labor which the Institute of Instruction de- 
mands from its “artists.” This inducement was found suffi- 
cient to interest men of real ability, and we think it may be 
said with truth that the result of the competition added consid- 
erably to the science of school-house planning ; but it is simply 
throwing away money to spend it on farces like that now pro- 
posed, to say nothing of the ridicule which is thereby brought 
upon the subject and upon those who see fit to treat it in such 
a way. 





- School of Fine Arts in Paris has received from the ex- 
“h° ecutors of Madame Chenavard, the sister-in-law of the 

distinguished painter of the same name, a legacy of six 
hundred thousand dollars, together with some important col- 
lections of objects of art. The income of this splendid gift is 
to be devoted to annual prizes for the encouragement of the 
most diligent students in the School. The form which these 
prizes will take does not seem to be yet decided, but the name 
of Chenavard, which the deceased lady wished to have attached 
to the benefits afforded by her generosity, seems likely to be- 
come, for this reason, if for no other, one of the best known 
and most gratefully remembered in the history of art. Among 
the older prizes, the first to be awarded for this year, seems to 
be the Prix Duc, a money prize of eight hundred dollars, 
which was carried off by M. Adrien Chancel. Medals were 
awarded about the same time to MM. Bremond and Rey, and 
Normand and Salleron. 
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THE EDUCATION AND QUALIFICATION OF THE MURAL PAINTER. 
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‘The Glorification of the Law.” 


Study for Paul Baudry’s Ceiling 


AVING briefly reviewed the technics of mural painting, it will 

now be relevant to consider the education of the painter and 

his essential qualifications. Perhaps there is no more fruitful 
method of procedure than to analyze the training of the Renaissance 
giants, and to institute a few salutary comparisons between their 
development and that of modern men — especially of our compat- 
riots. From what has already been expressed in these pages, the 
reader has doubtless drawn many pregnant deductions for himself ; 
but, at the cost of repetition — for only by persistent re-iteration can 
we ever be heard — certain statements must be made. Much has 
been written, both tentatively and authoritatively, on the political, 
physical, and ethical conditions that are essential to the evolution of 
an artist. Some have maintained that art can thrive only within 
specified degrees of latitude and longitude. Some have defined the 
political conditions most favorable to its growth. Of these a few 
have stoutly affirmed that it must be fertilized by despotism — as if 
despotism could nourish anything necessarily so free and spontane- 
ous as art! Others have attributed its triumphs to religious zeal. 
Doubtless race, climate, government, and religion enter, as ingre- 
dients, that subtle compound called art; but in just what proportions 
it would be impossible to state with accuracy. While we know that 
certain nationalities have shown a marvelous facility and disposition 
for the arts, while it is self-evident that under certain physical influ- 
ences the practice of art is out of the question, yet it would be very 
unsafe to predicate what are the fittest environments for the artistic 
growth of civilized nations, especially in these days when modern | 
inventions are rapidly levelling all the barriers that formerly isolated 
them. Eugéne Miintz writes,? “In order to prosper, the arts exact 
a combination of circumstances the most complex, and no rigorous 
correlation can be established between moral, religious, or political 
development, and artistic production. The latter assuredly will 
always bear the impress of its surroundings, but its intrinsic value 
will result from very different causes. There are great nations, like 
England, that have never been able to form an indigenous school, 
and there are great epochis, like the French Revolution, that have 
not witnessed the birth of a single chef-d’ceuvre.” 

It is frequently said that America is yet too callow to evolve an 
art. I do not believe it. If anything were to interfere with our 
artistic growth it would be the acceptance of so baneful and fatal- 
istic a theory. Nothing is more depressing to the artist than to be 
told that his entourage precludes the realization of his dreams. 
When man is pioneering in the primeval forests he has neither such 
dreams nor the power to realize them. But the pioneering epoch was 
passed more than two centuries ago in some of our communities, com- 
munities that were established by the offspring of an old civilization. 
The Greek colonists of Magna Grecia produced artistic works of 
almost equal merit with those of the mother country; and in those 
days things marched slowly. Ages were then required for the evolution 
of a nation or an art; but recent inventions have unconscionably dis- 
arranged the time-table of the sages. Our older communities have 
begotten children that in a few decades have grown prodigiously. | 
As yet they are somewhat crude and undeveloped, but ambitious and | 
receptive. Far be it from me to nullify all that has just been said 
about the inscrutability of the mysteries that generate an atmos- 
phere congenial to art, by effusively predicting a brilliant artistic 
career for America; but I certainly wish to demolish the counter- 





as to their inferiority to those of Medieval or Renaissance times. 
In those days the relations between master and pupil, as has been 
previously shown, were exceedingly intimate, the latter frequently 
living as well as working with the former, beginning at the foot of 
the ladder and working his way up to the topmost rung —if there 
was anything in him — passing through the successive mechanical 
and wsthetic stages, from the grinding of colors to collaboration with 
the master on an important easel or mural painting. The oft-quoted 
but precise words of Cennini— from which I have already drawn — 
give such a definite idea of the pupil’s obligations that their inser- 
tion at length will be justified. “ Know, that you cannot learn to 
paint in less time than that which I shall name to you. In the first 
place you must study drawing for at least one year; then you must 
remain with a master at the workshop for the space of six years, at 
least, that you may learn all the parts and members of the art — to 
grind colors, to boil down glues, to grind plaster, to acquire the prac- 
tice of laying grounds on pictures, to work in relief, and to scrape 
the surface and to gild; afterwards to practice coloring, to adorn 
with mordants, paint cloths of gold, and paint on walls, for six more 
years — drawing without intermission on holydays and workdays. 
And by this means you will acquire great experience. If you do 
otherwise you will never attain perfection. ‘There are many who 
say that you may learn the art without the assistance of a master 
Do not believe them; let this work be an example to you, studying 
it day and night. And if you do not study under some master, you 
will never be fit for anything ; nor will you be able to show your face 
among the masters.” Again, he says, ‘*‘ Now then, you who, possess- 
ing noble minds, are lovers of this accomplishment, and who study 
the arts in general, adorn yourselves first with this vesture — namely, 
love, reverence, obedience, and perseverence.” Such was the normal 
curriculum in Italy, and it will be seen that it strongly resembles 
that of Byzantium as described in a previous paper. It was an 
admirable common-sense system of education, and one that is more 
or less closely followed to-day by would-be lawyers, soldiers, archi- 
tects, mechanics — by the students of every profession, except those 
of art. The pupil left the atelier thoroughly equipped. He was well- 
versed both in the material part of his art and in the science of pic- 
ture-making aceording to the lights of his master. For some vears 
he painted in the latter’s style. The idea of what we call originality 
never entered his head. He was quite content could he slightly 
improve on some motif of a predecessor. Raphael’s Sposalizio was 
inspired by Perugino’s, but greatly surpassed it. After making sev- 
eral sketches for his Entombment, he finally adopted Mantegna’s 
scheme, impregnating it with his exquisite personality. Small won- 
der is it that such works, the slow accretions of time and experience, 
were very beautiful. (1t was just so in the days of the Greeks. A 
man died happy could he improve a moulding or a capital.) While 
executing his maiden commissions, the young artist kept his eyes 
open, drew from the paintings and sculptures of accredited masters, 
and travelled when his circumstances permitted. If he were intelli- 
gent and receptive he gradually emancipated himself from his mas- 
ter’s style, as will every artist of ability sooner or later. The man 
who fears to be enslaved by his instructor, while following his 
behests, must be made of poor stuff. His artistic parentage may be 
revealed in the products of his brush or chisel, but why should he 
be ashamed of it? Do not our very faces betray our origin? Are 
we impeded in the race for life by our inherited experience? Do 
we not rather deem it so much gain, well pleased if we may add 
thereto our mite for the benefit of posterity? When art moves 
in well-defined channels its course is smooth and prosperous. The 
men of old had a definite purpose, knew whither they would go, and 
went there by the most direct route. To them the Renaissance was 
a tonic, not an irritant. The “Second Birth,” the great “ Awaken- 
ing” meant liberty, not riot. The treasures of antiquity exalted, 
but did not intoxicate them; were used, not abused. The stream did 
not overflow; for its banks were high and solid, the influx gradual 
and controllable. But suppose the dikes had been less secure, and 
that tributaries from Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Japan, Greece, Byzan- 
tium, Arabia, Spain, France, Germany, ete., had suddenly poured their 
waters into the stream, what then ? Would the artists have checked 
the torrent, or the torrent engulfed the artists ? Something like this 
is happening here to-day. 

It was shown in paper X that the transition from the easel-picture 
to the wall was an easy matter to the Renaissance artist. All their 
works were in the “grand style,” whether on paper, panel, canvas, 
or plaster; so that as far as invention and design were concerned, 
scarcely any change was necessitated by their passage from the 
studio to the staging. Different technical conditions naturally 
exacted variaticns of technique, but not of conception. The line was 
occasionally and unobtrusively used — though much less than is com- 
monly supposed — to define objects remote from the spectator, and to 





proposition. If freedom, youth, energy, wealth, amalgamation of 
race, variety of climate, and a rare eagerness to learn from others, 
argue anything, it is surely the life, not the death of art. The com- 


as it were, the boundless opportunities so stimulating and necessary 

to the production of great works. 

both in Venice and Florence. 
However widely opinions may differ as to the relative merits of the 


Commerce did much for the arts 


mercial spirit may at times offend, but it supplies the sinews of war, | 
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? Etudes sur l’Histoire de la Peinture, ete., Paris, 1386, 


detach them from their environments. It was rarely apparent, as a 
line, in the best days. The figures and draperies were beautifully 
modelled (* finished,” the layman would say,) and broadly, withal. 
Breadth does not mean, as some suppose, dash and coarseness ; it 
means simplicity, suppression of the meaningless, emphasis of the 
broad and expressive masses at the expense of accidental, insignifi- 
cant and belittleing detail. The astonishing part of Giotto’s, Ra- 
phael’s, and Michael Angelo’s mural work —and in fact that of all the 
| great frescoers — is that it looks well both near and far off. Every. 

painter knows how difficult it is to effect this result, or, in the slang 
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of the studio, to make a refined piece of work “hold” at a distance. 
Che execution of the nude on the Sistine Vault is perfection — 
broad and careful, not in the least coarse or slovenly. ‘The outlines, 
without being hard, are firm and eloquent, so that there is absolutely 
ne doubt about the contour of a figure.1. The same might be said of 
a hundred or more frescos of that epoch. In later, decadent days 
the work grew coarser, more summary and effective, and more scenic. 
Bravura took the place of heroic delineation. Modern decorators 
frequently paint too coarsely in the expectation that distance will 
mitigate the effect. Certainly, distance softens asperities, but the 
choice of handling should be guided rather by the degree of light 
than by the degree of distance. A blaze of light will reveal any 
undue rudeness of execution at a very considerable distance. A 
coarse and vigorous treatment would be far more legitimate and 
agreeable on a neighboring obscure wall than on a strongly-lighted 
one, many times more distant. These facts are strikingly exempli- 
fied on the stage. Every frequenter of the theatre, not purblind, 
must have been alternately disgusted and amused by the injudicious 
and stupid, though generous, application of cosmetics to the features 
of the corps de ballet, choruses, and supernumeraries (not to men- 
tion the superior officers); disgusted, because the effect under the 
tell-tale glare of gas and electricity is positively loathsome; amused, 
because these poor receptacles of pigments fancy, like the ostrich, 
with his head in the sand, that “nobody sees.” Could they but imi- 
tate that long and strong-legged bird in deed as well as thought! 
Buffoons and clowns, failing to recognize the revelations of light, 
revolt oftener than they amuse the discriminating portion of their 
audiences. 

To return once more to the Renaissance artist. We have noticed 
the community of style between his mural and easel work. The dif- 
ference in technique was conquered in the atelier. Wall-painting 
was not only practised, but practised under the eye of the master, 
and subsequent collaboration gave the necessary confidence. ‘Thus 
the pupil thoroughly solved the material mysteries of the wall. 
Mural painting presupposes a certain decorative proficiency and 
knowledge of architectural forms. These, too, the tyro acquired in 
the atelier. And here is another bond of union between their easel 
and wall pictures. Both teem with architectural and decorative 
motives. ‘The Renaissance painters revelled in the suggestions of 
antiquity, and evolved countless combinations of column, frieze, 
pilaster, arch, arabesque, and garland from their inexhaustible 
tecundity. There was but one style of architecture — that derived 
from Rome — and they played with it in the full exuberance of their 
Italian facility. The functions of painter and architect were fre- 
quently interchangeable, and, as a result, their paintings were 
strongly imbued with the architectural feeling for structural harmony, 
and their architecture with a pictorial feeling for ornament. Their 
field was limited by definite bounds, and they could easily cover it. 

In contrasting the training of the modern artist with that of the 
Renaissance, it is not my purpose to follow his career step by step, 
but merely to signalize certain significant variations. No one for a 
moment will suppose that any training however elaborate, can ever 
supply the deficiencies of nature. From childhood we have been 
told that the artist is born. This idea is so deeply rooted, that as a 
corollary to it, many illogically believe in the laisser aller system of ed- 
ucation, i. e., no education at all. It would be irrelevant to discuss 
here whether such a system could produce an accomplished land- 
scape, or still-life painter, but I strenuously hold that it can never 
produce a figure, much less a mural painter. Monumental work 
must be grammatical. The phenomenal success of men like Michael 

ngelo, Raphael, Titian, or Rubens must be attributed in a great 
measure to the exact equilibrium maintained between their invention 
and execution. The predominance of the former marks the amateur; 
of the latter the professional hack. The curriculum of the mural 
painter is identical with that of the easel-picture painter, but must 
be supplemented with other exercises. Both should be thoroughly 
versed in the chemistry of their craft (which they are not) ; but be- 
sides the normally prescribed studies, the mural painter should be 
thoroughly conversant with architectural and decorative forms, as 
well as with all the material conditions that concern his department. 
In penning these lines, the American student is uppermost in my 
thoughts, though much that is here written is equally applicable to 
students across the seas. There are, however, unpretending schools 
in foreign lands, especially in Italy, that fulfill many of their techni- 
cal duties to the would-be mural painter, as is evinced by the mechan- 
ical excellence of many monumental works.? 

! Wilson, who had special facilities for examining the vault of the Sistine, 
says that these frescos excite admiration “ particularly when observed from a 
distance of a few feet.’ ‘‘It might be thought that the vigorous draughtsman 
with some tendency to exaggeration of form, might exhibit a similar disposi- 
tion in the use of the brush, but he painted in the soft Tuscan manner so much 
in contrast with his forcible drawing.” ‘‘ The heads and faces were painted witb 
loving care and attention, the features being clearly outlined with dark, fine 
lines to insure distinctness when seen from a distance.” “ It was frequently 
Mich! Angelo’s practice to include portions of the background in his day’s 
work; he evidently did so to insure softness of outline.”” At an altitude of 
sixty feet the “fine lines ” were not noticeable, and the contours, though clearly 
defin i, were not harsh. 

an personally attest the excellent mechanical results of the instruction 

a’ .he little school of Siena, which has doubtless its counterparts in other towns. 
saw several of the advanced pupils practising on the wall of a little chapel in 
the Campo Santo, where their professor was frescoing. Owing to his courtesy, 
as already stated, | was permitted to experiment with them. Maccari, a grad- 
uate of the school, painted some first-rate frescos, in the Sudario at Rome, 
though less transparent, perhaps, than the old work. I refer purely to tech- 


nique. We know that Italian art is not what it was, though by no means so con- 
temptible as many would have us believe. 





Very different with us are the relations between master and pupil, 
than they were in Cennini’s day. Instead of an authority almost pa- 
ternal on the one hand, filial obedience on the other, and an intimacy 
quite equal to that of kinship on both, there are ill-defined connec 
tions of the loosest description. Too frequently self-assertion and 
distrust on the part of the pupil is met by the master’s indifference. 
This is a logical result of the temporariness of their contract. Pupils 
run after a teacher till fashion ousts him, and then follow the fasbion. 
Constant change of master is exceedingly detrimental, especially in 
the earlier stages of development. Every new pedagogue has always 
something new to preach, and were the novelty that comes with every 
change the desideratum, the pupil would remain a pupil till death in 
tervened. The master should be chosen in the first place with judg- 
ment and under advice; then his beneficent counsels should be al- 
lowed full time to bear fruit. When the foundation of his education 
has been solidly laid, the tyro will be less distracted by seeing and 
hearing strange things. The superstructure may be greatly embel- 
lished by precious fragments culled here and there. How the assim- 
ilative Raphael profited by the examples of Leonardo, Michael An- 
gelo, Fra Bartolommeo and others in his first free years! Yet such 
influences might have only distracted him, and proved anything but 
beneficial when under the tutelage of Perugino. A young pupil is 
not capable of judging for himself, and, if a free agent, will change 
instructors with the seasons. There is little analogy between tle dis 
cipline of our methodical professional schools and colleges, which 
turn out excellent material, and the elastic regulations of our anoma- 
lous art schools, which may be entered without preliminary require- 
ments, and for a brief or protracted period. Few of the latter have 
any real hold on their pupils. The private ateliers are scarcely 
worth mentioning ; they are chiefly recruited from the amateurs, and 
their whole tenor is unprofessional. It is the misfortune of many 
able artists that they are driven by necessity to take pupils without 
discrimination. The public or quasi-public schools have an irresisti- 
ble attraction to the serious pupil in this, as in other countries; for 
centralization is the tendency of the day, and the greater the pity, 
since the fierce rivalry of the private ateliers is a wholesome stimu- 
lant to pupil and art, saving both from a dreary, official monotony. 
But while it is true that there is a general tendency to uniformity of 
method, to the foundation of large central schools moulded on a com- 
mon model, and to the unintentional suppression of the private ate- 
lier ; within those establishments there is anything but unity. Art 
schools differ so radically from other schools that there can be but little 
analogy between their respective polities. Discipline in both is essen 
tial, in order to inculcate the means of artistic or literary expression. 
But here the analogy ceases. The range of studies in the latter is so 
varied, that specialists are needed to interpret them, even did a limited 
number of pupils permit the supremacy of one instructor. From the 
very diversity of their specialties, these separate units work in harmony 
and form an homogeneous whole, either under the control of an indi- 
vidual, or body of men who give it the necessary stability. Though this 
polity obtains in a less degree in our art schools, nevertheless it obtains 
with a strong tendency to develop in the same direction. But in no de- 
partment of human culture is the need of a dominating personality 
so imperative as in wzsthetics. There should be no such thing as un- 
belief for the pupil in the earlier stages of his evolution, faith and 
enthusiasm being as essential to him as to the catechumen; without 
them consistent progress would be impossible, for there would be 
nothing to build upon. Consequently in matters of taste, and espec- 
ially of interpretation, there should be but one supreme authority for 
the beginner. Is this generally the case? By no means; for we 
have one master for the life, another for the portrait, a third for the 
antique — purely arbitrary divisions of one and the same thing. (Or, 
perhaps, the pupil to benefit, as he fancies, by the advice of many, 
and to extract the little good he may find in each, goes to one day- 
school and another night-school.) ‘To work in unison the masters 
must be offshoots from the same parent stem; but too often they 
hold antagonistic doctrines, which, however interesting and sound 
they may be per se, when preached in concert craze the poor pu- 
pil, who has not always the power to discriminate between differ- 
ences that are real, and those that are only apparent. Nothing 
but doubt and perplexity can result from such conflicting tenets. 
Certain auxiliary studies, involving neither taste nor interpretation, 
as anatomy, perspective and the like, may be advantageously pursued 
with specialists ; but such studies only. To make matters still worse 
these conflicting elements are often under the control not of one strong, 
confident character, who might give unity to a body even so hetero- 
geneous, but of a committee (what an innate love we have to govern 
by committees!) which is often made up of conflicting elements, and 
not infrequently recruited from laymen, who, however conscientious 
they may be, are generally without convictions, and hence timid. So 
that to the evil naturally resulting from such a government is added 
a general feeling of instability and temporariness that unsettles and 
cools both instructor and pupil. 

Another, and perhaps the greatest objection to the public-school 
system (and I must denominate all schools public that are not abso- 
lutely under the control of the artist-instructor, even though a fee be 
exacted), is the perfunctory nature of the relations between teacher 
and taught. No man, much less an artist, can advantageously teach 
those who are not in sympathy with him. He is congealed at once. 
No pupil can profit by the counsels of a master whom he disapproves 
—and young America does not keep his disapprobation in the back- 
ground. The very traits that have raised him high in some pursuits, 
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have retarded him in the fine arts, where the discipline is lax, and | 
the restraints insignificant. There is much in art that is the result 
of accumulated experience, and must be learned from the experi- 
enced, a fact very difficult for the scholar to comprehend. He is 
far too prone, owing to the lack of sympathy and confidence be- | 
tween himself and master, to be led by the few hectoring pupils that 
are found in every school-room, rather than by his preceptor. These 
conclusions may seem harsh and unflattering, but if true, why con- 
ceal them? The personal experience of many years as an instructor | 
| 


in a semi-publie school, and of several in an atelier — not to mention 
the experience as a pupil—has forced me to them. Yet candor and 
affection compel me to state that I have met with a number of ardent 
and intelligent exceptions. The experience of others may not tally 
with my own; but these pages do not pretend to infallibility; and as 
knowledge is the result of all experience, I contribute my own, trust- | 
ing that the complement may be forthcoming. This state of things | 
is not peculiar to our own country. I should be very reluctant to 
disparage the French system of education, either on my own testi- 
mony, or on that of my compatriots; yet the following significant 
words from an eulogistic review! of Hippolyte Flandrin’s mural 
paintings in Saint-Germain des Prés,? though published in 1862, cer- 
tainly corroborate what I saw for myself a decade later, and what has 
very recently been reported to me by reliable students. “No more self- 
denial, no more modesty on the part of the pupils, no more devotion 
on the part of the masters; or rather there are no more masters and 
no more pupils. In vain I look for schools of painting; since we 
must be careful not to designate by such a name those school-rooms | 
in which a greater or less number of young people are gathered 
about a sorry model, that they dare to call nature. There is no in- 
struction worthy of a master in such places, no initiative, no action 
on the mind of the pupils, no community of work among them, no 
true affection, frequently, even, no sympathy in their way of seeing. 
There is a cold professor who passes among indifferent pupils doling 
out to them from time to time some common-place advice. Where 
are the great intellects about which other intellects, eager to learn, 
formerly clustered? Where is the benevolent guardianship of former 
days? Where is the docility, the devotion, the loyalty, of the pu- 
pils? Where is that communion of principles and ideas that cre- 
ated great works? The weak leave these pretended schools with 
a routine that soon chokes them, and from which the strong emanci- 
pate themselves with great difficulty. All await impatiently the hour 
of deliverance, happy moment when they can shake off the academic 
yoke, and open an atelier. . . . We forget too quickly that but a few 
chosen ones can raise themselves unaided into the higher spheres ; that 
the.taste and intelligence requisite to follow and comprehend the evo- 
lutions of genius are already rare, and ought to satisfy the ambition 
of men of talent, and that there is danger of being overwhelmed in 
attempting the course of Phethon. Yet never has the practice of art, 
never has cleverness been wider spread; and all is dispersing in vain 
smoke, all is at the discretion of caprice and fashion. Never was so 
much spent for such small and poor returns. 

“But if there are no more private schools where brains ferment, 
where theories freely clash, and from which works are turned out 
with passion to uphold sound or unsound ideas, at least we have ofli- 
cial instruction. The palace of the School of Fine Arts is one of the 
most splendid in our capitol; there the reproductions of the chefs- 
d’wuvres of all ages are pompously displayed, and it is impossible 
that with so many elements of instruction men of taste and scholarly 
artists should not be formed. Besides is it not inadmissible that in 
a country so completely adminjstered, where the Government con- 
trols celebrated schools, in which it fits its youth for all the liberal 
professions, the law, engineering, the army, and medicine, there should 
not also be a school wherein architects, sculptors and painters are 
formed? That is inadmissible; nevertheless, it is true. Official in- 
struction in the fine arts exists but nominally in France; the walls 
of the school are admirably adorned, but within them the mind of 
the pupils remains empty. ‘The professors—for there are professors, 
and very celebrated, too— . teach the scholars neither to sculp- 
ture nor to paint, still less to compose a group or a picture; all that 
doubtless counts as a mere accessory, and is learned perhaps outside. 

.. There are [then] no longer doctrines rallying around illus- 
trious master artists determined to work, fight, and give their lives 
for the defence and propagation of their ideas; nor is there a public 
school where the State makes good the loss of individual force. 
Assuredly, ‘tis a sweeter task to adorn a boudoir than to contribute 
to the majesty of a temple; but as decorative painting has had its 
being in all ages, as it is and always should be the true painting for 
masters, it is evident that art cannot be too much encouraged in this 
direction.” 

Apropos of French instruction, I have heard competent authorities 
bitterly complain that pupils too frequently denied their real master 
—some nameless, unribboned, worthy man of the provinces, per 
haps — and entered for a brief period the atelier of a Parisian nota- 
bility, merely to profit by his name and fame. How many artists 
not from France alone — figure in dictionaries and catalogues as pu- 
pils of this or that celebrity, who would scarcely recognize them were 
they to meet! Yet these same artists are well aware that they owe 








‘A. Gruyer, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Mars, 1862. See also, a brochure by M. H 
cere de Boisbaudran, entitled, Coup d’wil sur l’ Enseignement des Beaux-Arts. 
aria, 1872. . ‘ _ 
*The medium used for these paintings was the huile ciré (oil and wax) invented 


everything to masters more devoted, more efficient, but less widely 
known; whose names, forsooth, must be suppressed, because they 
would make but dingy appendages to their own on the official list. 
The tails to their kites must be flexible, long, and sufficiently weighty 
to steer them upwards to success. Such denials render our cata- 
logues practically useless for educational inferences. 

Before dismissing this weighty question of the mutual attitude of 
master and pupil, a modern tendency very pertinent to it should be 
briefly noted, a tendency which Hamerton has emphasized in his 
comparison of the actual paternal and filial relations with those of 
the past, and that is the growing reluctance on the part of the parent 
—and I will add, master — to issue the word of command, trusting 
and preferring that the son—or pupil—may be prompted to the right 
by his own free impulse, or if to the wrong, that time and salutary ex 
perience may mend and more than mend the error. This is partly 
due to the reaction from the stern and disciplinary past, and is partly 
the result of certain social and ethical revolutions that cannot be dis- 
cussed here. That this unwillingness to control the minor exists is 
very evident, and is not without its embarrassing consequences in the 
training of art students. 

In considering the qualifications of the modern artist for the wall, 
we must not ignore his accomplishments—his fine and subtle feeling 
for nature ; his marvellous faculty for rendering surfaces; his power 
of synthesis, of summarily expressing in a few telling, loose, and 
studiedly vague strokes, life, and earth and air; his power of analy- 
sis, that enables him to interpret almost photographically the minute 
details of tangled reality ; his love for the effective picturesque; his 
delight in open air — all these faculties and feelings have made him 
a great landscape-painter, not as was stately Claude, with his formal 
arrangement of temple, tree, plain and mountain ; or Poussin, or Sal 
vator, but as a free and unconventional lover of rusticity. It may 
be questioned whether the out-of-door feeling — /a peinture de plein 
air—is a great gain; whether the essence of it, all that could be 
assimilated by art, was not utilized long ago by the Italian frescoists, 
and the dross rejected; whether many great men did not, and do not 
still, avowedly reject the whole of it on high artistic grounds; yet 
whether these are facts or not, it may be safely averred that we are 
intimate with nature now as we never have been before, that our hori- 
zon is thereby vastly extended, and that our close and conscientious 
observation of man and his surroundings is a rectifying agent of 
inestimable value. The mischief is done when nature is made the 
end, not the means, an error we are too prone to commit; yet mis- 
takes and excesses, much as we may deplore and endeavor to avoid 
them, are the almost inevitable concomitants of all great revolutions. 
For our consolation let us bear in mind that epochs of realism have 
usually preceded still greater epochs of—I will not say idealism, for 
that word, first-rate though it be, is just now in disrepute — but of 
art. Something great will surely be the result of our daily friction 
with nature. By a closer study of it, Giotto, the great reformer 
(1276-1337), shattered the hieratic conventionalism of Byzantium, 
and regenerated an effete art, which, now ebbing with his stolid 
imitators, now calmly manifesting itself in the beatific but exce] 
tional inspiration of an Angelico (1387-1455), now rising again 
with artists who turned once more to Nature, such as Massaccio 
(1401-1428), Donatello (1386-1468), and the brothers Van Eyck in 
Germany (from 1366 to 1441), finally culminated in the glorious age 
-of Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael and Titian. Who cannot re- 
member, on painted wall or panel, the sweet, pious, naive, every-day 
faces of winged angels (those of Benozzo Gozzoli [1420-1497 ?] for 
instance), that lend them that ineffable, childlike charm; or the life- 
like burghers, passive spectators of some great drama; or the ani- 
mated busts of heroes and scholars, characterized even to ugliness; or 
again, the spare legs and spider-like arms of a David ora Precursor ? 
Yet all this realism was tempered by an inherited aptitude and 
respect for design and composition, as well as by a passion for the 
antique. Following this modified realism came the generation of the 
demi-gods. Never was there a nicer adjustment between the real 
and the ideal; and how difficult this adjustment! One step too far 
from the real—or rather the vulgar real—and there yawns the 
chasm of conventionalism, into which the successors of th 
plunged. These god-like men give us the type rather than the individ 
ual, except in the portrait (and even this is monumentally simplified); 
chosen, not haphazard forms; nature, at her best, but always, always, 
nature. However ideal the forms may be, they are founded on some 
suggestion, even though slight, from nature. One has only to look 
over the portfolio of a Raphael to be convinced. A little sketch 
from a fellow pupil will blossom as an exquisite angel; some bald- 
pated, ill-looking acquaintance, as a stately philosopher; yet neithen 
saint nor philosopher would have that life-like ring had they been 
evolved purely from the imagination, and certain vital characteris- 
tics been ignored. This constant reference to nature saved these great 
painters from the cold, plastic academism of later days, while theit 
idealism, which is nothing more at its best than rendering nature, in 
her choicest garb, rescued them from the naive, unselected, and some 
times amusing individualism (which had its charm) of their predeces- 
sors. At the same time it made them the monarchs of monumental 
painting, which despotically exacts, ennobled, purified and rhythmical 
| forms. 

And what does our unconventional rusticity, or our supreme 
faculty to immortalize the meanest thing in its meanest garb avail us 
for the wall? What our boasted neglect of balanced form and 
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and harmony of contour? Of what advantage is picturesqueness to 
the artist whose chief aim is to avoid the accidental? Wherein does 
looseness of handling, or the broken line benefit the man who is ever 
striving to express himself with decision? For definition is as essen- 
tial to mural painting as the omission of it is to the truthful render- 
ing on canvas of variegated earth, mobile water, and glistening air. 
What does our photographic translation of nature’s complexities 
bring to monumental interpretation, which enforces suppression of 
detail? Our out-of-door sympathies give us one thing — light; for 
though decorative painting must always conform to its surroundings, 
which often necessitate rich and low-toned harmonies, yet, as a rule, 
circumstances more frequently exact light and airy, than heavy and 
sombre tones. Nevertheless it is the stern duty of monumental 
painting, even in rendering out-of-door effects, to suppress the count- 
less, in aleulable, and often contusing ect entricities of direct, 
reflected or diffused light, and to give a strong — perhaps stronger 
impression of plein air, by a discreet elimination 

Pius the studio practice of the modern artist aids him but little 
when he transfers his talents to the wall. He may have been thor- 
oughly exercised in monumental composition, but the chances are 
against it; neither has his school nor subsequent practice acquainted 
him with architectural and decorative forms. His knowledge of the 
chemical and physical changes to which colors are liable, of the con- 
structive details and necessities of walls and plaster is absolutely nil, 
and his technique is diametrically opposed to that of mural painting. 
As arule, his sporadic efforts on the wall have not been crowned 
with success; for they have either borne the stamp of vast easel- 

a: 
een characterized by an almost primitive rudeness. 

[ cannot refrain from quoting here some very pertinent lines by 
Eugene Miintz (Etudes sur I’ Histoire de la Peinture, Paris, 1886) : 
‘It is to the amateurs that the modern painters address themselves ; 
it is by the refinements of drawing and coloring that they captivate 
is, rather than by the depth of their convictions. Individual fancy 
has replaced those emphatic rules that furnished to early Christian 
as well as to Medieval art the motive of its being and its striking air 
of necessity.” When it is remembered that the very best men in 
those days decorated church, palace, and public hall, while our best 
men paint for collectors, the sympathy between the former and their 
public, and the lack of it between the latter and our public can 
readily be comprehended. 


pictures, or, as previously observed, have overstepped the mark, and 
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It may be supposed that a special training, less long, less laborious, 
and more special, might with advantage be substituted for the ordi- 
nary routine of the art-student. Perhaps for the lower and more 
mechanical phases of decoration, yes; but not for the monumental 
painter, or for any decorator who hopes to stamp his work with his 
own personality, or to add one jot to pre-existent knowledge. The 
uninspired and shopworn decorative work—figure, floral or geometri- 
cal—that passes muster as art, is too well known to require elaborate 
condemnation. It is enough to say that such work is the result of a 
special, mechanical training, unsupported by those severe and labo- 
rious studies from life and nature which are the only true and pos- 
sible source of fresh inspiration. There is no short cut; the decora- 
tor must be as conversant with vital form and color as the painter of 
the easel - picture, 


if he expects to 
create. That these 
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Now what the mural painter most needs is the power to delineate 
objects, at rest or in action, promptly, broadly and intelligently. He 
must not only be able to portray what he sees, but he must know what 
he sees. His sketches must be rapid and to the point, his final draw- 
ing and brushing decisive and significant. His life is too short for 
tentative outline or modelling. Those wonderful drawings, the lega- 
cies of the old masters, tell the whole story far more eloquently than 
Ican. Besides these things, they teach us that the faculty for repre- 
senting objects, animate and inanimate, from the imagination should 
be cultivated. Not only is this faculty requisite in order to improvise, 
to fix on paper or canvas the “first thought,” untainted by models, 
but very frequently, also, to supply their deficiencies and limitations, 
both as to form and action. An artist who is dependent on his model] 
for suggestions cannot hope to excel in an art whose corner-stone is 
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fertility of invention and expression. The model is but the means — 
the precious means — that saves us from wearisome, stereotyped con- 
ventionalism. And what shall be said of the use of the photograph 
as an auxiliary? Assuredly, it has its purposes; but that will be a 
fatal day to artistic expression, when the photograph supplants skil 
ful and inspired draughtsmanship, and becomes the symbol of our im 
potence. 

Would it be an act of supererogation to say that the mural painter 
should assiduously glean fresh suggestions from nature? that he 
should stock his sketch-books with memoranda of artistic expression, 
as well as with the countless and unexpected revelations of the life 
about him? that his memory should be an encyclopedia of decora- 
tive motives? Would it be superfluous to state that he should be 
gifted with imagination, with the power of seeing clearly, simply 
and beautifully, heroic compositions, and that he should be born with 
a feeling for rhythm? Is there need to emphasize the necessity of 
familiarizing himself with the immortal works of the great decorators ? 
For in truth there are no masters equal to those whose reputations 
have been consecrated by time. Without some knowledge of them 
no education is complete. Those who can, should travel intelligently 
and observantly, in the land of mural painting—in Italy. It is dis- 
couraging to think how many of our students halt in Paris, at the 
portals of that fair country, rich in artistic treasure; or if by chance 
they visit her, draw inspiration merely from her superficial pictu- 
resqueness. None better than the French themselves recognize the 
supreme importance of a careful study of the great Italian decora- 
tors. Did not Bandy live with them before girding himself for his life- 
work in the Opera’ Did he not fortify his natural talents by their 
example, without in the least enslaving them? And, finally, it is but 
too evident that men who are suddenly called upon to suggest fitting 
themes for given places, widely differing in their purposes, should en- 
rich their minds, if not with many —and the more the better — at 
least with a few, well-chosen, literary mast rpieces. Good literature 
promotes good style. 

In no department of the fine arts have professionals studied and 
practised more intelligently and successfully than in that of archi- 
tecture. The very nature of their work has constrained our architects 
to pursue a methodical course of instruction. They have profited by 
the lessons of the past, without being trammelled by them, and have 
proved that a respect for tradition is not prejudicial to consistent de- 
velopment. They have distinctly added something to art, and to our 
honor be it noted that their efforts have just begun to attract the 
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merited attention of their foreign confreres. Not that they are 
always guiltless of solecisms and eccentricities; not that they have 
yet adapted themselves satisfactorily to their bewildering environ- 
ments; nevertheless they are working systematically in the right 
direction. Their brothers of the brush may well take a hint from 
their methods if they hope to keep pace with them. On the other 
hand the architects can do much to encourage the painters, and at 
the same time adorn their own art by giving them the opportunity 
that church and state gave in past times, and in other lands whose 
greatest pictorial triumphs have been on the wall. We may, for 
the nonce, be ill-provided with practitioners, but the occasion will 
surely raise them. If the training, aims and technique of our art- 
ists do not particularly fit them for monumental painting, these can 
readily be amended without antagonism to the spirit of the age. 
There is no reason why we should not greatly profit by our new- 
born aspirations and methods, if they be consistently controlled 
and developed ; for the field of art itself and the means of expres- 
sion have of late years been greatly enlarged. Our feeling for 
refined and delicate combinations of color, for instance, or, more 
succinctly, our tone perceptions (acquired, perhaps, from the Eastern 
nations, who have always been gifted with them), are infinitely more 
sensitive than they were in medieval or Grecian days, and are a 
great addition to our artistic repertory. 

Noone can have failed to note the great and increasing sympathy 
for decoration that obtains to-day; misguided and illiterate at times, 
imperatively exacting the new-fangled products of artist and artisan, 
morbidly craving startling combinations, yet withal genuine. This 
untutored demand and supply, this yearning to satisfy untrained de- 
sires, may account in part for the dangerous tendencies of our deco- 
rators, to glorify the material at the expense of art. The Greeks 
took care to make their Venuses beautiful; we should do well to fol- 
low their example. Barbaric splendor can never be a fit substitute 
for art. May we soon, too, throw off the malarious garb of “ wzsthet- 
icism” that we have borrowed from our cousins across the seas, 
who, in turn, borrowed it from a dead past; for however well it may 
become them, it is not for us. Strange that a young and vigorous 


people — a people that avowedly abhors the unreal, that professes 


a sincere cult for wholesome nature — should people their canvases 
with such sickly creations! Yet, notwithstanding these defects — 
and they are defects — I feel inclined to hazard the same remark 
‘bout our decoration which I made with confidence on our architec- 
ture, that in certain departments of it, at least, we have added some- 
thing new to art. 

No effort has been made in these papers to draw the line of 
demarcation between monumental and the lower phases of decora- 
tive painting, since they fay into each other. The latter, moreover, 
are the almost constant auxiliaries of the former, and the same brain 
must conceive, even though the same hand does not execute both. 
If expense, perchance, should not always permit the gratification of 
our taste for painted epic, we can at least indulge in less lofty, but 
thoroughly artistic and grammatical prose. 

FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 
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Entombment of St. Catharine. Fresco by Bernardino Luini. 469-1530 
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[ Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 


adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. } 


STOCK EXCHANGE, CATHEDRAL AND CITY HALL, BREMEN. 
(Gelatine print issued only with the Imperial and Gelatine editions. | 


N the above reproduction the positions of the Stock Exchange and 
City Hall have been transposed, owing to the process employed. 
In reality, the Stock Exchange is at the right, and the City Hall 

at the left, of the Cathedral. 


OLD HOUSE AT BOURGES, 8T. ETIENNE DU MONT, THE PONT 
NEUF. FROM ETCHINGS BY C. MERYON. PORTRAIT OF MER 
YON, FROM AN ETCHING BY BRACQUEMOND. 

THE three etchings by Méryon here reproduced formed a part 
of the remarkable collection of his works lately gathered together 


by Mr. Frederick Keppel, the well-known print dealer. They 
were exhibited for some time at his gallery in New York, and then 
transferred to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where they re- 
mained several weeks. We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. S 
P. Avery, of New York, the owner of the prints which we have 
copied, for permission to reproduce them. 

The head of Méryon, curiously etched in imitation of an antique 
medallion, was done by his friend, the accomplished etcher, Felix 
Bracquemond, in 1852. The verse beneath is of Méryon’s own com 
position. 

The quaint old house at Bourges is said to have been built by a 
musician who had made his fortune. At its angle may be seen a 
triple pillar carved in the form of a flageolet. 

In the plate of St. Etienne du Mont the old building on the left is 
the ancient College de Montaigu (long since pulled down), while on 
the right is seen part of the wall of the Pantheon. 

The partial view of the Pont Neuf was etched in 1853. The tall 


| chimney is that of the mint. The semi-circular structures on the 





| 
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| 
| 
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tops of the turrets, apparently used for commercial purposes, hav 
disappeared since Méryon’s time, 

Charles Méryon was born in Paris, November 23, 1821. He was 
the illegitimate son of an English physician and a French ballet 
dancer. A nervous and delicate boy, he seems to have owed all the 
little happiness that his life possessed to the affectionate care of his 
mother, whom he unfortunately lost at an early age. His father gave 
him nothing but his name. Méryon having acquired a taste for the 
sea chose that as his profession, and at the age of seventeen entered 
the naval school at Brest. Two years after he sailed on a French 
ship for a voyage in the Mediterranean as a cadet, sketching at the 
various places they visited and studying some time in Toulon under 
Cordouan, a well-known landscape painter. Later, having been 
made a lieutenant, he joined the sloop-of-war Le Rhin, in which 
he circumnavigated the globe. While in New Zealand and New 
Caledonia he made many drawings of the scenery and natives, of 
some of which he long afterward executed etchings intended to illus- 
trate a book of souvenirs of the voyage. After the cruise he returned 
to Paris, and fearing that his health was not strong enough to sustain 
the hardships of a sea-fearing life, he resigned his commission in th 
Navy, took a studio in the Latin quarter and began to study paint 
ing. Finding, however, that a partial color-blindness would prevent 
him from ever succeeding in that branch of art, and his attention 
being directed to etching by Eugene Bléry, the engraver, he studied 
the art under him for some months. His real master, however, was 
Reinier Zeeman, a Dutch etcher of the seventeenth century, whose 
views of the Paris of his time, some of which Méryon copied, led 
him to undertake his great work “ Hauz-Fortes sur Paris,” which he 
began in 1850 and worked on for several years. Méryon was a 
Medizvalist. He loved the picturesque old buildings and streets 
which were then still existing in Paris and perpetuated in thes 
etchings what Baron Haussman, by command of Napoleon ILI, was 
ruthlessly demolishing to make way for his formal, if handsome 
modern boulevards. Méryon’s work was done amid many discow 
agements — poverty, neglect and contempt. At the Imperial print- 
room in the Louvre they knew him not, the publishers would have 
none of his works, the jury of the Salon refused them admission and 
he was forced to leave them for sale in the little shops in the Latin 
quarter. A few critics and artists— Theophile Gautier, Philippe 

surty, Seymour Haden saw and appreciated their wonderful 
qualities, but the public passed them by. For a set of the Paris 
views which are now worth hundreds of dollars he asked thirty francs 
It is the story of Millet again, with a sadder ending, for, worn out 
with suffering and weakness, Méryon’s brain gave way and in 1858 
he was taken to the insane asylum at Charenton. The next year 
he was released and began work again, but not with the old strength 
Signs of an imagination no longer under control are to be seen in the 
plates he did at this time. He grew morbidly suspicious of his few 
friends, quarrelled with and insulted them, and refused their well 
meant assistance. In a fit of despair he destroyed many of his 
plates. At last, he was, for the second time, placed under confine 
ment in 1866, again at Charenton, where this great poet-etcher died 
on the 14th of February, 1868. A melancholy incident has con 
nected the miserable fate of Méryon with a rising and opulent city 
of America, the chief in the golden State of California. ‘The cours: 
of his malady had been much hastened by obstacles encountered in 
producing an enormous etching of a view of San Francisco in 1855 
[t measured 39x 94 inches and was much the largest of his works 
It was a commission from two French bankers who paid him but 
$240 for it. They furnished him with five small daguerreotypes to 
work from, which troubled him greatly, they having been taken at 
different times of the day with different lightings. 

Mention should be made of the fantastic verses, composed and 
etched by himself, with which Méryon often enriched his plates. 
We give a free translation from Mr. Keppel’s catalogue of the first 
verse of several which he attached to his plate of “ The Morgue ” 

“Stay, ye passers by! 
Here, like a charitable mother 
The city ef Paris 
Grants always to her poor children 
Both bed and table gratis.” 

Like William Blake he imagined that he saw visions which he 
tried to describe in his poems and etchings; but the English artist 
married, lived happily, and died full of years, while Méryon knew 
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no joy save in his art. Méryon executed ninety-seven plates, a num- 
ber of which are small and unimportant. His master-piece is consid- 
ered to be the “ Apse of Notre Dame.” Among his finest etchings are 
“The Morgue,” “ The Pont au Change,” “ The Rue des Mauvais-Gar- 
” and * The Turret in the Rue de la Tixeranderie.” The great 
Ca‘hedral of Notre Dame dominated his Paris plates, for, like Victor 
Hugo who greatly admired Méryon’s work, he saw in it the embodi- 
ment of the Paris of the Middle Ages. All Méryon’s architectural 
etchings are tinged with this same mysterious and sombre spirit. 
One of the most curious shows the figure of a demon, one of those 
which are carved in stone at the angles of the towers of Notre Dame. 
[his hideous horned and winged creature rests his head in his hands 
and looks fixedly at the panorama of Paris which is spread out before 
him. Four black ravens are flying about, and on the left is seen the 
tower of St. Jacques, while all around stretches a vast expanse of 
roofs and chimneys. Hamerton describes this demon as gloating with 
satisfaction over the sin and misery which he has witnessed in the 
great city, since he took his place high up on the cathedral hundreds 
of years ago. This plate is called “ The Stryge.” Another exam- 
ple of the unreal quality which entered so largely into some of his 
plates is in “ The Pont au Change,” where in the evening sky a flight 
of albatrosses soar above a flock of wild duck. It was a fancy of 
Méryon’s, Burty says, “that at the close of day, eagles and other 
birds of prey were let loose from the Tuileries, whose threatening 
flight carried trouble into the peaceful minds of the citizens, and re- 
called to them the triumph of the coup-d’-état of 1851.” He often 
worked over his etchings, and changed them in many details. One 
state of “ The Pont au Change” is without the crescent moon or the 
birds mentioned above, but has in their place a large balloon, in- 
scribed *‘ Speranza,” which rises majestically in the air amid the ac- 
clamations of the crowd on the bridge. “The Palais de Justice,” 
superbly drawn, occupies the right of this plate, while beyond the 
bridge is seen the picturesque pump of Notre Dame, a favorite sub- 
ject with Méryon. ‘The beautiful effect of sky in this etching is the 
firest which Méryon ever produced. Other wild fancies of his are 
seen in the plate of the building of the Ministry of Marine, where 
the air is filled with monstrous flying creatures, half marine and half 
erial, and in his bird’s-eye view of the College of Henry IV, where 
part of the work is exact, and the rest quite untrue to the facts. He 
mingled in the clouds which sailed above some of the buildings which 
he drew with the keenest perception, and the most unerring draughts- 
manship, fragmentary episodes of his tropical voyages and reminis- 
cences of ancient mythology. His gloomy cast of mind is seen in 
* The Morgue,” where on the bank two men are carrying the corpse 
of some poor drowned wretch towards the steps leading to the 
morgue, and to which a gendarme points. The victim’s wife and 
child are sobbing bitterly, while a curious crowd watches from the 
wall above. 

Yet Hamerton truthfully observes, “ He had great subtlety and del- 
icacy of observation, and a perception of truth so clear, that it is 
strange how such bright insight can have been compatible with any 
cloud or malady of the kind.” Again, he says, “ His work was san- 
ity itself, by its perfect and equal acceptance of various facts, by its 
patience and steadiness in study, by its caution and moderation in 
manner. As an etcher, Méryon was remarkable for great certainty 
of hand combined with extraordinary caution. When at work from 
nature he stood, and without support of any kind, held both plate and 
mirror in one hand, laying the lines with the other, and so steadily 
that the most skilful etchers marvelled at his skill.” Burty says, 
“He had been noticeable, when in the navy, for his finely-made, yet 
strong hands. His keenness of sight was remarkable. He could dis- 
tinguish the finest architectural details in a building as well as if he 
His plan of working was this. He seldom 
made a complete drawing on the spot. He fixed on his subject, and 
then he went patiently every day at the same hour, and drew on 
small pieces of paper studies of the various portions, rigorously exact 
in their details. These he either stuck together when he returned 
home, or else made a drawing from them.” 

Hamerton’s verdict is that Méryon was “the most accomplished 
architectural etcher, not only of this century, but of all centuries; 
not only of France, but of the world.” 
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BATTERY PARK HOTEL, ASHEVILLE, N. C. MESSRS. HAZLEHURST 


& HUCKEL, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tur building is now in course ot construction, and is to be com- 
pleted this summer for occupancy. It is both a winter and summer 
hotel, all rooms having open fireplaces, and the building being heated 
throughout by steam. In size it is 200 feet long in frontage, and 170 
feet deep; average width, 52 feet 6 inches. The tower, which is at 
the angle overlooking the French Broad River, is 150 feet high, and 
has an extended view, both up and down the valley, of over 200 
miles. The location on a knob of the Blue Ridge, on what 
was, during the late war, the site of Battery Porter, the old earth- 
works having to be removed to make way for the present building. 
The altitude is 2,800 feet above the sea, on the line of the Western 
North Carolina Railroad. 
bers, and accommodation for four hundred to five hundred guests. 
The dining-room is 40 feet by 90 feet, clear of all posts or columns. 
The building is provided with steam, elevator, and lighted through- 
out, with Edison electric light. The owner is Col. Frank Coxe, of 
Philadelphia. Cost, $100,000 complete. 
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RESIDENCE OF GEO. ANDRIN, ESQ., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DISON, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MR. JOHN AD 


HOUSE AT JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. MR. FRANCIS CRAIGIN 


ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE. — II 
wFRCHITEC TURE 
has been called pet 
rified music, and its 
highest excellence said 
to be the achievement of 
harmony of proportions 
among harmoniously se 
lected or invented ele 
ments. But every art, 
as we have seen, is enti- 
tled to claim for its mas 
ter works its ideal mani 
festations, the praise of 
harmoniousness, and thus 
we to have a like claim to an 
analogy to music. When 
‘the sculptor designs a 
group of which the 
masses and the lines pre 
sent themselves to the 
eye in such relations that 





Pramptan G> arr Day? 
our attention is delightfully detained and travels over the work and 
returns from one comparison to another, we are conscious of the 
same sense of harmony as when we are led by music through many 


a winding bout,— “of linked sweetness lone drawn out.” As th 
painter realizes his ideal and brings his work to a close, he is con 
scious of his tints, his lights, his forms, his distances falling at last 
into due relation, and “ conquering in a full and natural close — lik« 
music.” 

Architecture, however, has this special analogy to music, that the 
elements by combination of which it produces a sense of harmony, 
are susceptible of being brought to the actual test of numbers. ‘The 
painter relieves one color by another under guidance of his eye — of 
his sense of color-harmony; there is no doubt that his harmony does 
ultimately depend upon a certain quantitative proportion, but what 
this is defies analysis to define and determine. On the other hand, 
though the violinist, in tuning his instrument, trusts to his ear as 
exclusively as the painter to his eye, it remains a fact that the latent 
cause of the harmony established between two strings depends on a 
certain proportion between their rates of vibration, a proportion 
which may be brought to an absolute numerical test. The relative 
lengths, weights, and tensions of the strings which are in tune 
together may be accurately determined as governing the result by a 
definite law; andin the same way, the elements of architectural 
harmony are susceptible of measurement; and, as we shall find in 
the case of admittedly the most harmonious example of Greek 
architecture, declare themselves as owing allegience to certain defi 
nite principles. In music we deal with the proportions of audibl: 
sounds, which may be expressed numerically; iv architecture, with 
the dimensions of space, which may be determined by rule and line 
The best preparation for appreciating what I have to lay before you 
in the next letter as to the practice of the best Athenian architects 
in effecting that harmony of proportion which has been the delight 
and marvel of all beholders for ages, will be to set forth in the first 
instance the value in art of precise proportions —of definite pro 
portions — of proportions between comparatively low numbers, as 
certified and exemplified in music. This is the more desirable as it 
will enable us to perceive not only the agreement of musical and 
architectural harmony in principle, but to preclude that liability 
to press this agreement into applications which the contrasted condi 
tions of the two arts repudiate. 

So, also, we may clear the mind of a false assumption as to th 
function of schemes of architectural proportion. No one supposes 
that a musician composes a movement by a process of calculation 
from the proportions of his scale, and as little that his imagination 
works without allegiance to the laws of thorough-bass. And so it is 
that familiarity with the nature of proportion will not enable an 
architect to evolve the beautiful as he might solve an equation in 
algebra, but may stand him in good stead nevertheless. 

Whether two notes harmonize, are perfectly or approximately con 
sonant, as sounded consecutively or together, depends upon whether 
the vibrations which severally produce them have or have not cer- 
tain periodical coincidences — the more frequently these coincidences 
recur the more complete is the consonance; and then, on the fact 
whether the ratio of coincidence is in terms of the simple integers 
2, 3, and 5, the lowest of the prime numbers, or their multiples, to 
the exclusion of the next lowest prime numbers, 7, 11, and 13. When 
to these we add the third fact, likewise determined, not dpriori but 
by direct experiment and experience, that double the number of 


! By W. Watkiss Lloyd, read March 4th at Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington 
House. Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., in the chair, Continued from page 246 
No. 543. 
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vibrations in the same time — that is, the coincidence of every sec- 
ond vibration only—reproduces the same note at a different pitch, as 
expressed by the ratio 1: 2, it is a mere matter of tabulation to bring 
out the proportions of the notes of both major and minor scale as a 
necessary remainder. If we write out a scheme of all the simple 
numbers combined in pairs, and strike away first all duplicates, and 
then all in which 7, 11, and 18 are factors, we shall have the musical 
scale as a residuum. Why two sets of vibrations, of which every 
seventh of one coincides with every eleventh of another, or every 
eighth of one coincides with every thirteenth of another is not agree- 
able, I believe, is capable of explanation, but cannot now be discussed ; 
it may suffice to know, that because such is the matter of fact as 
regards musical notes, it by no means follows that such proportions 
are inapplicable in architectural details, as may not occur in the 
combinations of chemical atoms. It is unnecessary to say that the 
scale which is thus brought out lays no hampering restrictions on the 
musical composer. By a simple principle that may be expressed in 
a short sentence — it divides itself — into a major and a minor scale ; 
and every note in it may become in turn an original key-note, and 
propagate again a new series of notes and new arrangements of 
major and minor scales. 

Before quitting the consideration of musical proportions, it is 
desirable to notice those combinations of three notes which are 
termed chords; the principle of the consonance of these will be 
found to illustrate by analogy those ar¢hitectural adjustments — at 
least of the Greeks — which involve three associated dimensions, as, 
for instance, of height, length, and breadth. 

Phe vibrations which produce the several notes of a perfect chord 
in the major scale, have the proportions 4:5:6; so that the differ- 
ence between any two is unity 4: 5-5:6 and 4: 6-2:3. 

In the inversions, one pair exceeds this difference, viz., when the 
vibrations of the three associated notes are coincident in the num- 
bers 8:4:5 in which 3:5 has the difference between the terms of 
2; and so again in the numbers of the second inversion, 5: 6:8, 
»:6 and 6:8— 83:4, but 5:8 has a difference of 38. 

The perfect chord of the minor scale present the series of less 
simple numbers, but having the same characteristics, 10:12:15 

=-§:6-4:5:10:15 = 2:38. 

The inversions, 12:15: 

=§8:4-5 : 6-5: 8. 

Both in the minor and the major modes, the ratio of the perfect 
chords are all super-particular, that is, they have a difference between 
their terms of unity; and in both modes, also, the inversions include 
me ratio which has the exceptional difference of 2, and another with 
that of 3 (viz., 3:5 and 5:8). ‘The same systems of ratios are, of 
course, applicable to any other thing which are of like nature, and 
the same proportions which exist between three notes may be applied 
to three masses or three dimensions. Thus the length, breadth and 
height of an apartment may have the same numerical proportions as 
the vibrations which produce the three notes of the perfect chord, 
viz..4:5:6. Or the three diameters of a column, taken at the base, 
the neck and the echinus of the capital might conceivably be regu- 
lated by these ratios, or by those of one of the inversions. 

But when we pass from audible sounds to visible dimensions, we 
are no longer bound, as [ have said, to the ratios of musical scale and 
hords. Still, what I shall have to set forth by the positive proof of 
cumulative examples is, that the Athenian architeet, Ictinus, valued 
the principle while giving it a larger application. We shall see that 
he showed a predilection for triads of dimensions of which the ratios 
had the same numerical difference between the several pairs, though 
a difference not restricted to unity. 

Such a case is presented to us when we find breadth, height and 
length proportioned, as 4 : 9:14, giving the three ratios, 4:9= 9:14 

(4:14==) 2:7, each having the same difference of 5 between 
their terms. Nor are there wanting grouped triads of dimensions, 
of which only two pairs of the terms exhibit ratios of common dif- 
ference, yet are valued nevertheless in direct analogy to the inver- 
sions of the perfect chords. Now, the cases to which I find the 
Greek architect applied the system of regulation by proportion — by 
proportions susceptible of expression in low integral numbers — are 
chiefly two : — 

1. Cases of what I will call rectilinear proportion — either when 
proportionate dimensions were measured off upon a right line — or 
upon parallel right lines. 

_ 2. Cases of rectangular proportion — when proportionate dimen- 
sions are measured off on lines at right angles to each other — as is 
the case, for instance, with the length and breadth of an apartment. 

3. Cases of proportion of areas—especially of the sectional 
areas of columns; circles being proportioned to each other as the 
squares of their diameters. 

But while the Greek architect held himself released from the com- 
paratively restricted range of ratios, to which the musician is bound 
by the special conditions of wrial vibration, he fully recognized, in 
responsibility to that unity of effect which is common to all the arts, 
the obligation to select, and to confine himself to, a scale. 

Such a scale, adopted for a particular design, would be the equiv- 
alent of the key which the musician selects as appropriate for his 
theme. It is the sentiment of the theme which determines the key, 
and, in like manner, it must be the maturing conception of an archi- 
tectural design, both as regards his purposes in use and its appro- 
priate grade of dignity which controlled the selection of a scale. It 
is unnecessary for me to insist on the analogy of a scale of color, 


20 = 3 and 15: 20:24 


:4-4:5-3: 5, 


which becomes salient at once when we pass the eye from one to 
another of any pair of fine pictures. Al! possible pr«|: rtions 
between two quantities are included between absolute dispaii:\, 1: 0 
and complete equality, 1:1. Let us take two equal lines and, 
leaving one unaltered, as a standard, alter the length of the other by 
continuous diminutions. In this process we shall successively pass 
points which give proportions between the two lines that may be 
expressed by whole numbers — sometimes larger, sometimes simpler, 
that is by ratios as different as 99:100,17:14 and 3:2. Among 
this crowd of ratios even those of comparatively low numbers are 
very numerous; and to make use of them indiscriminately would 
contravene the very purpose of art — which is to give definition and 
distinctive character to its work. The same mischief would result 
as if a painter, instead of setting his palette with reference to a cer- 
tain tone and subordination of tints, were to take colors at random. 

The requirements of a scale are, first, that it shall provide some 
certain proportions which are indispensable for the particular pur- 
pose in hand; for instance, which shall be applicable to the plan of 
such an oblong apartment as is demanded for due exhibition of an 
erect statue. 

In the next place beyond such imposed conditions, some other ra- 
tios, in themselves not so absolutely prescribed, will be required and 
useful, and may not be diflicult, to determine if the artist has already 
realized in his imagination the general effect that he is anxious to 
reduce to form. If such a conception has truly artistic value, of 
whatever style or grade, it is most certain that this must be due to 
some underlying principles of proportion to some prevailing charac- 
teristic ratios. By the determination of certain of these, the pro 
jected scale acquires some additional fixed elements. But it is the 
artistic conception which must be sent in search of the scale, not the 
scale which. by any process of mechanical manipulation, will put us 
in possession of an artistic conception, a poetic ideal. 

Again, when the completion of the hypothetical scale for a given 
building is in question, we have the guidance not of the musical 
scale, but of the analogy of that scale. A suflicient variety of inter- 
mediate intervals is required for command of contrast and of grada- 
tion, distributed between the two extremities of 1:0 and1:1. The 
sequence must not be crowded, which would forfeit distinctness; nor 
leave excessive vacancies, which would entail harshness in transition. 

The character of such a scale would depend upon the primary se- 
lection of the leading proportions, and then on the intervals admitted 
between the several degrees of the scale, principal and subordinate. 
Its full characteristic effect in application would depend on the judi- 
cious insisting on certain chief proportions, by the employment of 
these first in the most important places, and then in a greater variety 
of combinations. Emphasis is thus given to a certain proportion 
when it is applied to govern in turn the dimensions of a plan, of an 
elevation, of the spacing of columns, of the divisions of a frieze, and 
so forth. 

I will now flustrate these observations by the exhibition of the 
scale of proportions which was employed by the architect of the Par- 
thenon. ‘That it was so employed by him, I entertain no doubt that 
I can make quite clear to you in my next lecture; and until then, I 
must ask you to take the fact provisionally for granted. 

I find then that the architect of the Parthenon in proportioning its 
plan, elevation, profiles and general details, adhered to a scale of 
which it is characteristic that the terms have a common difference of 
5. Sucha series, so far as he thought it applicable, runs on thus 
with a constant and gradually more rapid approach to equality be- 
tween the terms. 

1:6-2: 7-3: 8-4: 9-5: 10-6 : 11-7: 12-8: 13-9 : 14-10: 15, ete. Of 
this series 5:10 and 10:15 are respectively equivalent to 1:2 and 
2:3 terms having a difference of unity which are technically called 
super-particular ratios. This series continues 3:4—4: 5-5: 

The intervals with differences of 5 become, as the series is ex- 
tended, too close for distinctness; an extension of it is then gained 
by resorting to the super-particular ratios which recover the advan- 
tage of very low numerical expression. The particular scale has cer- 
tain great advantages; but again, I must warn that it is only one of 
many which might be selected, each having a special applicability. 

Now what is asserted — on proofs which, as I have engaged, shall 
be forthcoming — of the practice of the great Athenian architect is 
this. That starting from a certain definite dimension imposed by the 
conditions of the required structure, he made this the basis of his 
primary proportions; that he thus determined the length of his plan 
by a proportion to its given breadth of one hundred feet, and the 
height again by another proportion ; subdivided his elevation with 
reference to the same or other proportions out of the scale; and so 
on, even to the division of quite subordinate members. 

There is one inevitable consequence of the adoption of such a sys 
tem for determining dimensions, which must be recognized; it is, 
that we have to give up all hope of setting them out by the foot rule, 
or any rule having uniform fixed divisions. None of us probably 
would doubt that if we took the measurement of the dimensions of 
this room, or of any article of fitting or furniture in it, we should find 
that it corresponded very accurately with a certain number of feet 
and inches. But nothing of the sort is detected in the Parthenon; 
the Greek foot is fully ascertained, its current subdivisions are well 
known: but it is much if more than two dimensions can be certified 
as having been determined with reference to it. 

An example will make this position easily understood ; if it is re 


6, ete. 


' quired to obtain a dimension which is proportioned to one hundred 
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feet as 9:14, we shall have as result sixty-four feet, three inches, 
three-eighths, and still with a remainder; and with the exactness 
which was prized as essential by the Athenian, the inches and frac- 
tions could not be neglected. And then the fraction-burdened dimen- 
sion has to be made the basis of another deduced proportion, pre- 
senting a still more embarrassing result 

These complications would ensue equally, whatever form of fixed 
subdivisions might be adopted, whether feet and eighths, feet and 
tenths, or any arbitrary and even variable subdivisions of a modulus. 
In no example of a fine Greek building have the parts and members 
been found measurable with any approach to plausibility, in terms of 
a modulus. 

Of course if we adopt a unit of excessive minuteness, we may tech- 
nically escape this difficulty, but only by running to such a number 
of places of decimals as bafiles useful application, and leaves us with 
no light as to simple principles of proportion. This observation ap- 
plies to the various systems which have been proposed and employed 
for guidance in proportioning the human figure. If we divide the 
head or foot into very small aliquot parts, we may set down exact di- 
mensions in such terms for every limb, and so far obtain a memoran- 
dum, either numerical or in form of a diagram, which will preserve 
from any gross disproportions; but such schemes afford no insight 
into the fundamental relations on which the marvellous harmonies of 
that most marvellous of all organisms really depend. 

And as in nature, so in architecture or in any other art, this prin- 
ciple is to be kept in view, that proportionate relations are only to be 
recognized as applicable between terms which are essentially correl- 
ative. Such, for examples, are solids and voids, as windows and in- 
termediate wall space ; columns and spaces between columns ; lengths 
and breadths of areas; subdivisions of the same architectural mem- 
ber, and so forth. There is no sense in snatching at commensura- 


bilities of parts which are under no rational obligation to be commen- | 


surable. 

Parts which are connected by the tie of proportion in their dimen- 
sions, may be more or less similar in character; and as they verge 
towards dissimilarity, they naturally lend themselves to effects of con- 
trast, which may be reduced or reinforced by proportion. ‘The solid 
column is in contrast with the void intercolumnar space; on the 
other hand, the difference between the upper and lower diameters of 
a column more easily contributes to an effect of gradation. 

Che practical significance of harmony is true to the etymology of 
the word, as implying accuracy of fitting together; and the precise 
adjustment, the coneiliation for definite efliciency of elements which, 
if not so controlled, are refractory and mutually embarrassing, is the 
very triumph of ingenuity and art. It will therefore be readily un- 
derstood that regulated contrast must be an all-important factor of 
harmonious and vigorously characteristic expression. 

It will be the purpose of my second lecture to develope tne appli- 
cation of these principles definitely and in detail, to show with what 
profound analytical instinct the Athenian architect seleeted the pairs 
of terms which he decided to link with each other proportionately, 
and selected further the particular linking proportion in each several 
case. 

Now if the principle here set forth has any value in the combina- 
tions of art, it ought to be confirmed by comparisons with those nat- 
iral combinations,—with those organisms of which the beauty and 
expression equally depend upon a harmony of the associated parts 
as members, in kind first, and then in proportionate dimensions of 
those parts. 

What do we find to be the case in the human figure,—the most 
complex and most perfect of all known organisms? The primary 
fact of bilateral symmetry, of the repetition of like parts with trans- 


position from left to right, on either side of a median line, is of course 


as conspicuous in the human figure as in a Greek temple. The 


advantage of equilibrium which is subserved in the living, the loco- 


motive body, does not need to be consulted quite in the same way in 
the building, but it effectuates there what is a great advantage, the 
expression of equilibrium, of solidity, and also of that concentration 
which is the very essence of unity of purpose and unity of effect. 
Under what circumstances this principle may be neglected in impor- 
tant buildings, and then how the departure from it needs to be quali- 
fied and compensated—these are important and interesting questions, 
but would need to be treated separately. 

As regards the proportionate division of the erect human figure, 
one current system divides the full height equally at the symphsis pu- 
bis, and then the upper half again on the line of the nipples, and the 
lower likewise into equal parts just below the patella. But two of 
these lines have no functional or structural significance; for a pro- 
portionate division, either in nature or art, to be significant, it must 
ie between terms which are naturally and importantly antithetical ; 
nly so can it express an adjustment of quantities, which brings into 
orderly relation those parts and functions which in themselves pre- 
sent the greatest contrast, and which therefore, unless thus brought 
under regulated control, may not only appear but be liable to fall into 
antagonism instead of codperation and concert, and so to bring the 
entirety to confusion. 

What shall we say, then, are the leading contrasts which, fror 
this point of view, present themselves in the aspect of the erect 
human frame? I would say two, chiefly. The first of these is be- 
tween the compact and massive trunk on the one hand, and on the 
other, the free lower limbs below, and the head and neck above. In 
the typical figure, accordingly, which is all that we can deal with, I 


| 


find that the proportion applicable here is the simplest of all, after 
equality, namely, one to two; that is, the proper trunk is one-third of 
the full height, or, let us say, two-sixths. 

Then the lower extremities taken upon the natural line of the sym- 
physis pubis, is half the full height, or three-sixths, and we have one- 
sixth left for the head and neck. Otherwise stated, the joint height 
of head and neck is as one, to the solid trunk as two, and to the free 
lower extremities as three. 

But as I have said. the aspect of the erect human figure presents 
intimation of another antithetical juxtaposition of parts, and this is 
of such a nature as to seem to demand still more authoritatively a 
response in proportional adjustment. 

When we contemplate the human form, at the same time that we 
are possessed with a lively sense of its varied relations, the same dis- 
tinction among them naturally declares itself, which is traceable as 
pervading the philosophical reflections of Prince Hamlet. “ Noble 
reason” and “infinite faculties” are correlative to “expressive and 
admirable form and movement ”’ — the action as of an angel to appre- 
hension as of a God. Even so, consciously or unconsciously — that 
is, whether we formulate the impression or not — impressed we are 
by the correlation of what, with no meaning of disparagement, may 
be called the servile division of the body to the noble division. 
Even those of us who may be least inclined to consider our bodies to 
be what, in any stricter sense, we mean by ourselves, will recognize 
the difference in question—a nearer relation of the intellectual, 
imaginative and moral functions of our nature, to the head and that 
upper part of the trunk which lodges lungs and heart — the organs 
most intimately concerned and associated with sensation, thought and 
emotion. There are vessels of honor and vessels comparatively of 
dishonor; vessels, certainly, of different grades of dignity. The 
organs which subserve digestion, growth and locomotion are so far in 
a different line to the immediate instruments of our highest endow- 
ments, from the organs of speech and the expressive features, to the 
all-accomplished hands. (See Builder, 1 November, 1884.) 

The line which marks this division below the chest gives, normally, 
as I believe, to the nobler upper division exactly half the height 
which is assigned to the lower—the subject or inferior division of the 
marvellous organism. ‘This primary division is, in fact, regulated by 
the same simple ratio of 2: 1. 

As the purpose of the present lecture is to clear ideas generally on 
the subject of proportion— its forms in the abstract, and then as 
predominant in all the arts as well as in architecture—and in Nature 
as well as in art and on common principles — it is not going beyond 
its prescribed range to indicate how the same adjustment of propor- 
tions, which admit of expression in the simple terms of the arithmeti- 
cal series 1: 2: 3, are common to the human frame and to the very 
masterpiece of Gothic architecture. 

“The perfection of proportion, as of many other things, was 
reached,” says Ferguson, “in Westminster Abbey. Here the whole 
height of a bay is divided into two equal parts, and the upper subi- 
vided into three, of which one is allotted to the triforium, and two to 
the clerestory.” Now it will be observed that in this distribution, as 
in the typical human body, we have an exact division of full height 
into halves, associated with a further subdivision of one-half, result- 
ing in a triple division which follows the arithmetical series, 1, 2, 3. 
But the triforium, the front of the gallery over the aisles, in virtue 
of structural relation which is duly emphasized by continuous decora- 
tion, groups preferentially with the arcade below. The two form a 
compound term of comparison with the height of the clerestory, in 
the ratio 2: 1. The height from the pavement to the string-course 
above the triforium is just double the height of the crowning mem- 
ber, the clerestory, which asserts its independent and conspicuously 
distinct office above. (Builder, ibid). 

In the demarcation here of the terms which are brought into pre- 
cise proportion to each other, there is the same natural propriety as 
in the corresponding comparison of the superior and inferior divi- 
sions of the human body, and, as we shall see in the next lecture, 
governed the proportional adjustments of the Greek architects. 

I have thus endeavored to clear ideas as to the function of pro- 
portion both in nature ané art, and to indicate its relation not to one 
single art, but to all the arts; to clear ideas, also, as to the nature of 
a proportionate scale, as subject to the natural conditions of each 
particular art, and as being in each the aid to imagination, not its 
master or its substitute. 

As there is a science of sciences, so there is an art of arts; the 
subject matter of this consists of the principles which are common 
to all the arts, in virtue of participation in which they become truly 
sisters. Predominant among these principles is common dependence 





on proportion. It is largely by his sense and by his mastery of pro- 


portion that the practiser of any art becomes in the highest and 
noblest sense an artist. It is at this point, also, that Art most inti- 
mately joins hands with Science, and this conjunction is most defi- 
nitely pronounced in the cases of Music and Architecture. The 
music of the ancients, as I have said, has perished; and we only 
know enough of it to assure us that what fragments of their treatises 
on the subject have come down to us, give no adequate account of 
either their theory or their practice. The reverse is the case with 
their architecture; not even a fragment of the Greek treatises on 
this remain, but in compensation we have noble remains of their 
works, which, thanks chiefly to the labors of the Society of Dilet- 
tanti, continued from a century since down to the present year, are 
explored and measured and placed upon permanent record. It is on 
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the basis of such record that I propose, in the next lecture, to set 
forth how an important outline of the theory of Ictinus, the architect 
of the Parthenon, may he recovered from his executed, however un- 
happily ruined, work. If I succeed in doing this, the attention which 
I have demanded for this preliminary lecture will surely not have 
been conceded in vain. 


T is a principle of law and equity that an agent is not allowed to 
make any profit out of an agency without the knowledge and con- 
sent of his principal, beyond his proper remuneration; and any 

sums of money so obtained by the agent from any other source must 
be accounted for to the principal, who may claim it as money received 
to his use. Where, therefore, an engineer (and this case again refers 
equally to an architect) entered into a sub-contract with the con- 
tractor without the knowledge or consent of the employer, it was held 
that any surreptitious dealings between the contractor and the engi- 
neer was a fraud, and entitled the defrauded employer, if he came in 
time, to have the contract which was entered into without his knowl- 
edge or consent rescinded, and to refuse to proceed with it in any 
shape. So, on the other hand, the architect should not, without the 
knowledge of the builder, enter into a contract or engagement with 
the employer. If, besides the contract between the employer and 
the builder, there is a contract between the employer and the archi- 
tect, not communicated to the builder, that the outlay shall not exceed 
a given sum, and the builder is, by the contract, subject to the orders 
of the architect as to what works he shall execute, this agreement is 
not binding on the builder, and such restriction of the architect’s au- 
thority by contract, as agent for the employer, cannot in any respect 
prejudice the builder’s rights. 

And in order to enable the employer to claim the benefit of the 
proviso, that the architect was to arbitrate in all matters between 
him and the builder, it is essential that the fact of such a contract as 
above mentioned, between himself and the architect should have 
been communicated to the builder, and distinct notice of such an en- 
gagement given to him previously to his entering into any contract, 
as otherwise the architect would be put in a position of undue bias. 

If however, the builder was aware of the agreement between the 
architect and his employer, and of the fact of the architect’s interest 
in consequence, the builder would be bound.—London Architect. 
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WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF OHIO 

) HE following Constitution and By-Laws were adopted by the 
Western Association of Ohio Architects at their convention 
held at Columbus, Ohio, January 12, 1886 : — 

NAME.— Section 1.— The name of this association shall be The 
Association of Ohio Architects. 

Onsects.— Sec. IIl.— The objects of the association are: To 
unite in fellowship the architects of the State of Ohio, to combine 
their efforts so as to promote the artistic, scientific, and practical 
efficiency of the profession, and to cultivate and encourage the study 
of kindred arts. 

Membsers.— Sec. III.— This association shall consist of associ- 
ates and honorary members. 

QUALIFICATIONS. — Sec. [V.— Any architect engaged in the 
legitimate practice of his profession in the State of Ohio may become 
a member of this association. 

[Amendment I to the constitution of the Western Association of 
Architects is given'in definition of Sec. 1V of these by-laws.] The 
status of an architect is hereby defined as follows, to-wit: An archi- 
tect is a professional man whose sole ostensible occupation consists 
in supplying all data preliminary to the material, construction and 
completion of buildings, in exercising administrative control over the 
operations of contractors, supplying material and labor incidental to 
the construction and completion of buildings, and in officiating as 
custodian and arbitrator of contracts, stipulating terms of obligations 
and fulfillment between proprietor and contractor. 

Orricrers.— Sec. V.— The officers of this association shall be a 
president, a secretary, a treasurer, five vice-presidents, and an exec- 
utive committee. 

Duties or Orricers.— Sec. VI.—It shall be the duty of the 
president to preside at all meetings of the association; or, in his 
absence, this duty shall devolve on the vice-president present from 
the city where the meeting is held, or that nearest to the same. 

It shall be the duty of the secretary to take minutes of all meetings 
of the association, and to conduct all of its correspondence, subject 
to the control of the Executive Committee. 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer to collect all funds of the 
association, and disburse the same on the order of the secretary, 
when countersigned by the chairman of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of five associates, includ- 
ing the president. It shall require three members of this committee 
to constitute a quorum, 








It shall be their duty to exercise control over the property and 
general interests of the association ; to receive nominations for mem- 
bership and act upon the same; to consider complaints and expel 
members of the association for cause; to act as a committee of arbi- 
tration on all questions submitted to it by members of the associa- 
tion, and generally to have control of its welfare and interests. 

All calls for extra meetings shall be issued by the committee. 

This committee shall report to the association at each regular 
meeting of the association. 

* All appeals from the action of the Executive Committee shall be 
to the Board of Directors of the Western Association of Architects. 

AMENDMENTS.— Sec. VII.— This constitution may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote of the association members present at any meet- 
ing of the association; provided, that a notice of such proposed 
change shall have been mailed to each associate by the secretary, on 
the order of the Executive Committee, twenty days before the date 
of said meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

MeetinGs.— Article I.— The regular meetings of this associa- 
tion shall be semi-annually and occur on the third Thursday of Jan- 
uary and July, unless otherwise ordered by the Executive Committee, 
thirty days’ notice having been given, the place to be chosen at each 
preceding regular meeting. 

RuLes oF OrpER.— Art. I].— The meetings of this association 
shall be conducted according to Roberts’s Rules of Order. 

APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP.— Art. III.— Any person desir- 
ing to become a member of the association shall send his application 
in writing to the Executive Committee, this application to be indorsed 
by two associates of the association who are personally acquainted 
with the applicant. 

ELECTION OF MrmBers-— Art. [V.— Upon receiving an appli- 
cation for membership the Executive Committee shall investigate the 
standing of the applicant, and shall, by ballot, admit or refuse him. 
All discussion of applicants to be considered confidential. 

Durs.— Art. V.— All associates of the association shall pay an 
initiation fee of $10, and an annual due of $3. Dues to be paid 
semi-annually, and prior to each regular meeting, and no person 
shall be entitled to vote at any meeting whose dues remain unpaid. 





Quorum.— Art. VI.— Twelve associates shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business. 
ELECTION OF Orricers.— Art. VII.— All officers of the associ- 


ation shall be elected at first regular meeting of each year of the 
association. They shall be elected by a majority ballot vote of the 
members present. If any member of the Beasties Committee is 
absent from four of its consecutive meetings, the other members shall 
have power to declare his place vacant, and proceed to elect his suc- 
cessor for the remainder of his term. 

PAPERS AND Recorps. — Art. VIII.-— All papers and other 
records, not considered by the Executive Committee confidential, 
shall be at all times open to the inspection of the associates of the 
association. 

AMENDMENT OF By-Laws.— Art. IX.— The by-laws of this 
association may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the associates 
present at any meeting, notice having been given as in the case of 
proposed amendments to the constitution. 

The next semi-annual meeting of the association will be held at 
Cincinnati on the third Thursday of next July, when it is hoped all 
members of the association will be present. 





PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF CITY TRUSTS. 

Ar a recent meeting of the Board of City Trusts, Secretary High- 
ley reported that the number of students at Girard College on April 
30, was 1,358. The April receipts were $38,843.87, and the expenses 
$7,384.43. The net income of the Board for this year is estimated 
at $133,399.81, as against $11,937.08 at the corresponding time last 
year. 

A communication was read from Jolin Wanamaker, Hood, Bon- 
bright & Company, Strawbridge & Clothier, Edward T. Steel & 
Company, Joel J. Bailey, Henry C. Gibson, C. H. Garden & Com- 
pany, Reigel, Scott & Company, Young, Smith, Field & Company, 
and Jenney & Andrews suggesting that a hotel be erected upon the 
lot bounded by Twelfth, Girard and Market streets and the new 
street laid out by the Board. Among other reasons that influenced 
the communication were that “the lot is 220 x 180 feet, each side of 
the quadrangle facing upon the street; is by situation, conformation 
and size most admirably adopted for a hotel site. It is central to 
business, churches, libraries and places of amusement. It 
tially the site for a travellers’ hotel (rather than one of permanent 
residence for city people), as it is the only lot of sufficient size with 
the proper street facing now available or ever likely to be available 
for such a purpose inso central a quarter. The botel accommodations 
in our city are far inferior to those of New York, Boston, or Chicago, 
and increased attractions are needed for travelers coming here from 
all parts of the country. It is an admitted fact that our hotel accom- 
modations compare most unfavorably with those of other great com- 
mercial centres.” In conclusion, the writers state that they will be 
glad to appear before the Board and present their views in detail. 
The subject was referred to an appropriate committee,— Philadel- 


phia Bulletin. 
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[ We cannot pay attention to the demands of correspondents who for- 











get to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith. ] 


PETROLEUM AS FUEL. 
PINE PLAINS, N. Y., May 20, 1886, 
To THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— The enclosed item I clipped from some paper a little 
time ago. 

Will you have the kindness to put me in communication with some 
party who can furnish the necessary apparatus to generate steam by 
the use of petroleum. Several persons here are interested in the 
matter and would like the necessary information. 

Respectfully yours, A. Marricx. 

Tue National Heat and Light Company, 376 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
may possibly be able to give the information required, and several other 
parties have taken out patents relating to the subject, whose addresses some 
of our readers can perhaps give us. The Norway Iron Works, South Bos- 
ton, Mass., have a petroleum puddling furnace, and may be able to supply 
information. The only application of the system on a small scale that we 
know of in this country was made by an amateur who fitted a* petroleum 
spray burner to a cooking stove. It is said to work well, and to be odorless, 
but the fire admits of very little moderating. In Germany, as we under- 
stand, it is preferred to burn the oil without a wick. A tube, like that of 
an ordinary atomizer, dips nearly to the bottom of the oil receiver, the 
outer end being arranged to spray the oil. A portion of oil in the reservoir 
or elsewhere, is then heated so as to introduce vapor into the reservoir, the 
pressure of which forces out the oil through the spray tube. The prelim- 
inary heating of the oil to produce the pressure of vapor in the reservoir is 
due either by means of an auxiliary fire, or by pouring a little oil into a cup 
attached in some way to the reservoir, and furnished with a wick, and 
lighting it.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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Accipent To Evisu Vepper.— Elihu Vedder has met with a serious 
accident, which may end his work as an artist. The New York World 
says: — 

He was engaged (in Rome) one evening in amusing his son upon the 
roof of his house. The two were flying a kite. The house next to 
Mr. Vedder's is several feet lower. Mr. Vedder, absorbed in flying the 
kite, walked off from the roof of his own house and fell to the lower 
one of his neighbor's. In this fall his entire weight was thrown upon 
his right hand. This resulted in breaking nearly all of the small bones 
of his hand. This was the most serious result of the fall. In recover- 
ing, these bones have knit together wrong, and the result is that they 
will have to be broken and reset, else his hand will be absolutely 
crippled for doing any more work. His left hand has been for some 
time disabled, so that it was of no use to him professionally. The result 
of the experiment of restoring Mr. Vedder’s right hand to something 
like its original capacity by the surgeons will be awaited with great 
interest. 

Tue Proposep Vermont Sotprers’ Home.— The Trustees of the 
Vermont Soldiers’ Home held a meeting at the Van Ness House May 11, 
to take action in regard to the location and erection of the proposed home. 
Gen. Wells of Burlington presided. The following propositions were 
made to the Trustees for the location of the Soldiers’ Home: From 
Baxter Post of Newport, $500; from Col. John B. Mead of Randolph, a 
large boarding house, valued at $13,000; from the Trustees of the Nor- 
wich Classical and English Boarding School at Norwich, a brick build- 
ing and grounds; from the town of St. Johnsbury, the sum of $5,000. 
Major Valentine of Bennington stated that the Hunt property, recently 
made over to the Trustees of the Park House by the heirs of the late 
Hon. T. W. Park, could doubtless be secured for the Home, provided its 
acquisition was deemed desirable. The Trustees reported the number 
of old soldiers in their respective counties who would probably avail 
themselves of the proposed home to be in all 77. Resolutions offered by 
Col. Fairbanks were unanimously adopted by the Trustees, stating that 
“in view of the reports which have been made from the various towns 
of the State in regard to the need fora Soldiers’ Home we deem it wise 
to proceed at once, or as soon as may be, to establish a home under the 
provisions of the law.” Gen. William Wells, ex-Gov. Redfield Proctor, 
Major Josiah Grout and Col. Julius J. Estey were appointed a commit- 
tee to visit the various towns making propositions for the location of the 
Soldiers’ Home. A resolution was also adopted authorizing the President 
and Secretary to call on the Treasurer of the State for the appropria- 
tion of $10,000 to be used in establishing a Soldiers’ Home. Offers were 
made by the St. Johnsbury Woman's Relief Corps and Post W.C. Tracy 
of Windsor to furnish rooms in the Soldiers’ Home when erected. The 
outlook for the location of the Home at an early day seems to be prom- 
ising — Boston Journal. 





DANGERS IN THE IMPROPER WorKING OF MiLp Sree.t.— From a pa- 
per on the “Injurious Effect of a Blue Heat on Steel and Iron,” by Mr. 
C. E. Storomeyer, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., it appears that in the face of 
the many good qualities of mild steel and its liberal use in ship-build- 
ing and boiler-construction, that many engineers considered it a treach- 
erous material. Many instances were adduced in which it had failed 
unaccountably, in nearly all of which an examination seemed to prove 
the fact that the plates were subjected to bending or hammering while 
ata blue heat, or “ black heat,” the latter being the term applied by 
boiler-makers and blacksmiths. The author stated that steel which had 











been bent cold, either once or twice, would stand almost as many sub- 
sequent bends as the original test-pieces. But if the same material was 
bent once while blue-hot, it lost a great deal of its ductility. Out of 
twelve samples, in which two preliminary hot bends were made, nine 
broke with a single blow of a hammer, and the other three only stood 
one or two subsequent bends. Thin Lowmoor iron did not break quite 
so easily, but supported about one-half the original number of bends. 
The experiments all pointed to the great danger incurred if iron or 
steel were worked ata blue heat. The difference between good iron 
and mild steel seemed to be that iron broke more readily than steel 
while being bent; that iron suffered more permanent injury than steel 
by cold working, but that if it had successfully withstood bending when 
hot, there was little probability of its flying to pieces when cold, like mild 
steel. It is a common practice among boiler-makers to “ take the chill out 
of a plate’ if it required a little settling, or to set a flanged plate before 
it was cold. This was working it blue-hot, and should not be allowed. 
All hammering or bending of iron and steel should be avoided, unless 
they were either cold or red-hot. Where it is impossible to avoid 
working steel at a blue heat, it should be annealed afterward. It was 
satisfactory to learn that, since the introduction of mild steel, a practice 
had been gaining ground among boiler-makers which must have the ef- 
fect of guarding against such failures, and should be encouraged. It 
consisted in the cessation of work as soon as a plate, which had been 
red-hot, became so cool that the mark produced by rubbing a hammer- 
handle or piece of wood over it would not glow. <A plate which was 
not hot enough to produce this effect, yet too hot to be touched by 
hand, was most probably blue-hot, and should under no circumstances be 
hammered or bent. The theory that local heating of a plate set up strains 
which sometimes caused failures did not appear to be supported by the 
experiments. This is a matter for consideration by architects, steam en- 
gineers, and boiler-makers, now at a time when the first-mentioned are 
calling for steel boilers. It appears that the flange-turner by working 
the steel plates below a certain temperature may make them unsafe, say 
below 800° Fahrenheit, and that the habit of holding a mass of red-hot 
iron against a lap or part of a boiler to draw it up by hammering should 
be discontinued, as it is much safer — in the case of steel, at least — to 
draw it up cold if it cannot be made to fit red-hot. Heads of cylindri- 
cal boilers turned by machine, at one heating, with a long radius in the 
corner of the flanges, would, according to this, appear to be safer than 
one turned by short heats on a block.— Sanitary Engineer. 





A Manparay Monastery. — “ There are two great religious edifices 
in Mandaiay, which it is the duty as it is the pleasure of the traveller 
to see. The city, like all Burmah, teems with pagodas and temples. 
Every hilltop, every plain, every grove of trees, every garden has its 
graceful building in white or gold, giving evidence of the piety and of 
the lavishness of their innumerable founders. The amount of money 
thus expended during centuries, and now still lavished year by year, 
and month by month, is past the counting of all the clerks in the Bank 
of England. The roads, the palaces, the fortifications, the aqueducts, 
that might have been built with all this brick and mortar to say nothing 
of the stucco or the gold leaf, sometimes an inch thick! A chance 
fire burnt down one great pagoda, and the gold melted from its immense 
surface is said to have been worth sixty-five lakhs! It was replaced 
by Theebaw, and more gold added. This enormous waste of the national 
resources presevered in through generations may account for the mani 
fest poverty of the population, which lives for the most part in habita 
tions of wicker work eked out with matting. There is no accumulation 
of property ; every family lives an ephemeral life, those that come 
after will live the same. The palace in Mandalay is composed of 
planks carved and gilt profusely indeed ; but there is not a pucka wall 
to give consistence or permanence to a single wing of it. Three or 
four miles away the plinth of a pagoda was built by Mindo-Min with 
such an extravagant waste of solid material that even as it stands, it is 
said to be the greatest mass of brickwork in the world. An earthquake 
—nothing else would suffice — rent it, and the pagoda never was built 
on it. But there it remains. This was only one of the vast religious 
structures which marked that monarch’s reign. In Mandalay itself he 
erected a monastery —the ‘ Like-of-which-there-is-not’’— the Incom- 
parable, which possesses a room unquestionably the finest in all Man- 


dalay. It would be no great stretch of fancy to say it is the first in the 
world. The building is composed of a series of bold terraces, six in 


number, rising one above another, the central one being the highest. 
The golden room is carried on thirty-six pillars, some of which are 
seventy feet high, the ceiling reaching its greatest elevatior in the high 
central terrace, under which is a colossal figure of Gautama beside a 
golden throne. The boldness of the general design, the noble propor- 
tions of the immense hall, and the great height attained over the throne 
and the statue fill the mind with surprise and pleasure. Pillars, walls, 
and ceiling are richly gilt, glass inlaying heightening the brilliancy. 
The Chief Commissioner has shown his appreciation of the beautiful in 
prescribing the Incomparable as the scene of the great ceremonial, if 
circumstances permit of its being held. Externally, the building is vast, 
but plain in design and material ; the walls are white stucco, and severe- 
ly plain. But the mass, bathed in the bright sunlight, is imposing in its 
simplicity. Not far from the Incomparable is a pagoda of great size 
and perfect symmetry, covered with gilding, and rising up among no 
less than 464 little chapels —if such they may be called — each con- 
taining a large tablet of white marble, on which is inscribed a portion 
of the sacred Buddhist books. Thus the whole of the law is displayed, 
cut in marble to the eyes of the inquirer. This pagoda, with its sur- 
rounding buildings, must have cost from twelve to fifteen lakhs. It 
bears the title of the Royal Merit — significant of the conviction in- 
dulged in by Mindo-Min that in building this great religious edifice, 
with its instructive surroundings, he had earned for himself the great 
reward, when the time should come, ‘to reign among the spirits’ (not 
to ‘die’ like an ordinary mortal). He would merit nirvana itself and 
have done with the sin and suffering of existence. King Theebaw, I 
hear, was engaged in constructing a magnificent building, to cost twenty- 
three lakhs, at some distance from Mandalay ; a structure so vast as to 
establish his Royal merit beyond all doubt or cavil. But it will never 
be finished.” — The Bombay Gazette. 
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_- PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

The American Architect Drawing-Office will under- 
take the preparation of perspective drawings in line 
or color from scale drawings, or will render drawings 
already in outline. Address the editors. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ALTERATIONS. 

New York, N. Y.—Ninth Ave., Nos. 21 and 23, three- 
st’y brick dwell. and store, internal alterations 
and one-st’y extension; cost; $6,000; owner, Patrick 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Skelly, 137 West Fifteenth St.; architect, John B. 
Snook, 12 Chamber St. 

Greenwich St., No. 187, three-st’y brick office- 
building, internal alterations; cost, $3,000; owner, 
North River Bank of City of New York; mason, 
Samuel I. Acker, 57 West Thirtieth St. 

Seventieth St., n s, 1007 e Third Ave., five-st’y 
brick building, extension; cost, $30,000; owners, 
Little Sisters of the Poor, Seventieth St., near 
Third Ave.; architect, L. J. O’Connor, 111 Broad- 
way. 

Crosby St., Nos. 60-66, six-st’y brick stores and 
lofts, alterations and repairs; cost, $10,000; owner, 
E. Livingston, 17 East Seventy-fourth St.; architect, 
Geo. B. Pelham, 1481 Broadway. 

Broadway, s w cor. Leonard St., six-st’y brick 
store, internal alterations and repairs; cost, $5,000; 
owner, Estate E. J. M. Hale; architect, Stephen D. 
Hatch, 115 Broadway. 

John St., s w cor. William St., four-st’y brick 
oftice-building to be raised five stories and internal 
alterations; cost, $5,000; owner, John W. Ham- 
mersly, 255 Fifth Ave.; architect and carpenter, 
Elward Smith, 47 Ann St. 

Seventh Ave., Nos. 800-808, 5 four-st’y brick build- 
ings, new store fronts and alterations; cost, $3,000; 
owner, Aaron Hirshfield, 156 East Seventy-ninth 
St.; architect, Chas. Rentz, 153 Fourth Ave. 

West Thirty-ninth St., No. 653, two-st’y brick 
slaughter-house, internal alterations; cost, $5,000; 
owner, Edward W. Davis, eft al., 32 East Eighty- 
fourth St.; mason, Jas. Buckley, 428 Eleventh Ave. 

Providence, R. I. — Carpenter St., No. 150, altera- 
tion to frame dwell.; cost, $1,400; owner, Mrs. F. F. 
Morrow; builder, K. McNeil. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

New York, N. ¥.— West Thirty-sizth St., No. 427, 
five-st’y brick flat, tin roof; cost, $17,000; owner, 
Daniel D. Lawson, 420 West Forty-seventh St.; ar- 
chitect, James W. Cole, 401 West Forty-sixth St. 

One Hundred and Second St.,s w cor. Tenth Ave., 
five-st’y brick flat and addition, tin roof; cost, $2s,- 
000; owner, Charles G. Tomlinson, Tenth Ave., e s, 
40s One Hundredth St; architect, Ralph S. Town- 
send, 

Seventh Ave., 8 w cor. One Hundred and Twenty- 
second St., five-st’y brick flat, tin roof; cost, $30,- 
000; owner, George A. Thomas, cor. West Ninety- 
fourth St. and Boulevard; architect, James H. 
Westcott, 678 Lexington Ave, 

Tenth Ave.,s w cor. Sixty-fourth St., 3 five-st’y 
brick flats, tin roofs.; cost, $48,000; owner, A. A. 
Hughes, 2063 Fifth Ave.; architect, Wm. B. Tut- 
hill, 52 Broadway. 

Forsyth St., Nos., 142-144, 2 five-st’y brick flats, 
tin roofs; cost, $30,000; owner, E. Muller, 446 East 
Seventy-sixth St.; architect, John Brandt, 1491 
Third Ave. 
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East Twenty-eighth St., No. 227, five-st’y brick 
flat, tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, John Fish, 97 
Seventh St.; architect, Richard Berger, 110 Leonar 
St. 
Ninth Ave., w 8, 51’ 2/'n Eighty-second St., five- 

st’y brick flat, tin roof; cost, $16,000; owner, Geo. 

F. Ferris, 146 Broadway; architect, Wm. B. Tuthill, 

52 Broadway. 

Thirtieth St., 88, bet. Lexington and Third Aves., 
five-st’y brick flat, tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner, 
Hellmuth Kranich, 232 East Thirty-seventh St.; ar- 
chitect, Joseph M. Dunn, 1193 Broadway. 

Fourth Ave., w 8, 25/ n Eighty-fourth St., five-st’y 
brick flat, tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, Jas. Mee- 
han, 25 West Twenty-third St.; architect, H. J. 
Hardenburgh, 10 West Twenty-third St. 

Fighty-fourth St., 88, 254’ 2" e Third Ave., 2 five- 
st’y brick flats, tin roofs; cost, $34,000; owner, Lu- 
cas George, 171 East Ninetieth St.; architect, John 
Cc. Burne, 1531 Third Ave. 

East Twelfth St., Nos. 646-650, 3 five-st’y brick 
flats, tin roofs; cost, $42,000; owner, Baldwin Stan- 
back, 1652 Avenue A; architect, Chas. H. Richter, 
Jr., cor. Forty-ninth St. and Ninth Ave. 

Fifty-third St., n w cor. Eighth Ave., five-st’y 
brick flat, tin roof; cost, $18,000; owner, Henry B. 
Wright, 30 West Sixty-fifth St.; architects, Berger 
& Baylies, 52 Bible House. 

Fighty-ifth St., n 8, 150’ w Avenue B, 4 five-st’y 
brick flats, tin roofs; cost, $76,000; owners, Moore 
A McLaughlin, 346 East Eighty-first St.; architects, 
Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

East Thirtieth St., No. 146, five-st’y brick flat, tin 
roof; cost, $35,000; owner, Hellmuth Kranich, 232 
East Twenty-seventh St.; architect, Joseph M. 
Dunn, 1193 Broadway. 

Delancy St., No. 204, six-st’y brick flat, tin roof; 
cost, $22,000; owners, T. Krakower & Co., 86 Attor- 
ney St.; architect, Chas. Rentz, 153 Fourth Ave. 

CHURCHES. 

New York, N. Y. — Fifty-second St., ns, 250 w of 
Ninth Ave., one-st’y brick church, peak slate roof; 
cost, $30,000; owner, Martha Memoria] Church As- 
sociation, 910 Ninth Ave. (John Ruck, President); 
architects, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

FACTORIES. 

Boston, Mass.— Essex St., Nos. 128-130, brick fac- 
tory, 60’ x 62’; owner, James L. Little; builder, H. 
McLaughlin. 

New York, N. Y.—Ninety-second St., n 8, 94’ w Ave. 
A, two-st’y brick machine-shop, tin or felt and 
gravel roof; cost, $3,800; owner, James Innes, 2494 
Second Ave.; architect, Chas. S. Warner, 132 Broad 
way. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Berks St., n 8, between Hancock 
and Mutter Sts., four-st’y brick factory; owner, E. 
Thompson, 1908 North Eighth St. 


HOTELS. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Caldwell Hotel, six-st’y brick, 
stone and terra-cotta; cost, $100,000; Edward Sidel, 
architect. 

Cottonwood Falls, Kans.—The plans and specifi- 
cations for Dr. aseaers peepee hotel at Mat field 
Green are completed and the contract will be let as 
soon as the locationis settled. The building will be 
40’ x 70’, two stories and a mansard. 


Dedge City, Kans.—R. M. Wright contemplates 
building a $20,000 hotel on the site east of the Dodge 
House in Dodge City. 

Kinsley, Kans., is soon to have a $40,000 hotel. 
Four years since that entire town was worth less 
than $40,000. 

HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass.—Sanborn St., near Harvard St., wood 
dwell., 28’ x 30%; F. W. Bicknell, owner; E. F. 
Moulton, builder. 

Park St., near Adams St., wood dwell., 21/ x 28’; 
William Jillis, owner; H. P. Oakman, builder. 

Sparhawk St., near Sparhawk Ave., wood dwell., 
34’ x 40’; S. N. Davenport, owner and builder. 

C St., Nos. 7-9, w dwell., 20’ x 40’; T. W. Roul- 
ston, owner; James Roulston, builder. 

Paris St., near Monroe St., wood dwell., 20’ x 20/; 
Sarah Bravert, owner; Daniel Gallagher, builder. 

Simmis St., near Conway St., wood dwell., 22’ x 
50’; F. H. Hesse, owner; Swanson P. Murray, 
builder. 

Blue Hill Ave., No. 144, wood dwell., 23’ x 60’; J. 
W. Toby, owner and builder. 


Birmingham, Ala. — W. F. Smith, two-st’y frame 

cottage; cost, $2,200; architect, W. S. Smith. 

Frank Ryan, two-st’'y frame house; cost, $3,000; 
architect, same as last. 

Hollingsworth, two-st’y frame house; cost, $2,500; 
architect, same as last. 

McCloud, two-st’y Queen Anne cottage; cost, 
$3,500; architect, F. L. Rousseau. 

A. C. Oxford, two-st’y frame house; cost, $2,000; 
architect, same as last. 

Harry Harsh, two-st’y frame house; cost, $2,800; 
architect, Chas. Wheelock. 

Mrs. F. A. Steele, two-st’'y frame house; cost, 
$4,000; architect, same as last. 

W. H. Garside, 3 cottages; cost, $2,000; architect, 
same as last. 

F. J. Cook, two-st’y frame house; cost, $3,200; 
architect, same as last. 


Germantown, Pa. — Wayne St., cor. Harvey St., 
stone house; cost, about $11,000; owner, Mrs. J. 
Riegal; architect, Lindley Johnson. 


New York, N. ¥. — One Hundred and Thirty-second 
St., ns, 100’ w Sixth Ave., One Hundred and Thirty- 
third St., s s, 100? w Sixth Ave., 6 three-st’y and 
basement brick dwells., tin and slate roof; cost, 
$54,000; owner, Isaac E. Wright, 1983 Madison Ave.; 
architects, Cleverdon & Putzell., 110 East One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth St. 

One Hundred and Thirty-fifth St., 8 8, 350° w Wil- 
lis Ave., 5 two-st’y brick dwells., tin roof; cost, $20,- 
000; owners, Edgar Ketchum, Jerome Ave., near 
One Hundred and Sixty-fifth St., and Wm. I. Har- 
grave, One Hundred and Sixty-ninth St., near Je- 
rome Ave.; architect, Edgar K. Bourne, 62 East 
One Hundred and Twenty-fourth St. 

Seventh Ave., e 8, 24’ 11 n One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth St., 7 three-st'y and basement brick 
dwells., tin roofs; cost, $80,000; owner, Amenda M. 
lompkins, 2297 Seventh Ave.; architect, Andrew 
Spence, 224 Third Ave. 

East Ninth Ave., 8, 67’ n One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-third St., 2three-st’y and basement brick dwells., 
tin roofs; cost, $30,000; owner, Mary E. Bailey, 190 
East One Hundred and Fourth St.; architect, Chas. 
Baxter, 112 East One Hundred and Tweunty-tifth St. 











One Hundred and Twenty-sixth St., 8 8, 120! w 
Fifth Ave., four-st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, 
$10,000; owner, George Taylor, 873 Broadway, ar- 
chitect, Wm. B. Tuthill, 52 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Twenty-sizth St., 8 s, 140’ w 
Fifth Ave., four-st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, 
$11,000; owner, John T. Wilson, 294 East One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-seventh St.; architect, Wm. B. 
Tuthill, 52 Powery. 

Fulton Ave.,e 8, 100’n One Hundred and Sixty- 
eighth St., 6 two-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
$18,000; owner, Sarah M. Simpson, 1251 Franklin 
Ave.; architect, D. F. Frisbie, 716 East One Hundred 
and Sixty-sixth St. 

Righty-fourth St., n 8, 75’ w Fourth Ave., 4 three- 
st’y and basement brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $36,- 
000; owner, James Meehan, 25 West Twenty-third 
St.; architect, H. I. Hardenburgh, 10 West Twenty- 
third St. 

Ninety-jfirst St.,ns, 100’ e Madison Ave., three- 
st’y stone-front building; cost, about $20,000; owner, 
Wm. Johnson; architects, A. B. Ogden & Son. 

Seventy-sizth St.,s w cor. Madison Ave., four-st’y 
brown-stone house; cost, $30,000; architect, Messrs. 
Chas. Graham & Sons. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— On Railroad, bet. Sixty-third 
and Sixty-fourth Sts., 2 two-st’y brick dwells.; own- 
er, Wm. M. Mills, cor. Fifty-fifth St. and Woodland 
Ave. 

Nineteenth St., ws, bet. North St. and Fairmount 
Ave., 4 three-st’y brick dwells.; contractor, Jno. 
Gibson, 1323 Reed St. 

Chelton Ave., 8 8, bet. Weyne and Pulaski Aves., 
2 three-st’y brick and stone dwells.; contractor, 
George Hearst, School Lane near Morris St. 

Twenty-second St., w 8, bet. Chestnut and Market 
Sts., 3 three-st’y brick and stone dwells.; owner, 
Jacob Myers, 1315 Sampson St. 

Josephine St., w s, bet. Oxford and Church Sts., 
2 two-st’y brick dwells.; owner, Joseph P. Yerkes, 
4929 Frankford Ave. 

Rappin St., n Dead St., 2 two-st’y brick dwells.; 
owner, Joseph P. Yerkes, 4929 Frankford Ave. 

Lisser Ave., bet. Eighty-eighth and Eighty-ninth 
Sts., 2 two-st’y frame dwells,; contractor, Francis 
Kelly, 2913 Norwood Ave. ° 

Germantown Ave., w 8, bet. Somerset and Cam- 
bria Sts., 8 two-st’y brick stores and dwells.; own- 
er, F. A. Collamer, 2613 North Ninth St. 


Providence, R. I. — Keene St., near Thayer St., 
frame dwell.; cost, $3,500; owner and architect, F. 
J. Sawtelle; builder, R. Hayward. 

Joslin St.,e 8, frame dwell.; cost, $1,400; owner, 
P. McNally; builder, P. McDonough. 

North Main St., 8s e cor. Lancaster St., frame 
dwell.; cost, $2,000; owner, G. N. Charles; builder, 
J. R. McLeod. 

Somerset St., 88, frame dwell.; cost, $3,300; owner, 
Mrs. Mary Fuller; builder, S. A. Bennett. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Kansas City, Mo. — A large meeting and a repre- 
sentative meeting of citizens was held at the Board 
of Trade Hall, May 21, where resolutions were 
passed favoring a new court-house. A special elec- 
tion is eo ae to vote upon a proposition for an 
appropriation of $800,000 by the county for the pur- 
pose. 

STABLES. 

Birmingham, Ala.— Brick livery stable; cost, 
$7,000; owner, Col. Jackson; architect, Chas. Whee- 
lock. 

Boston, Mass. — Danforth St., near Boylston St., 
wood stable, 18’ x 20’; T. Ernst, owner; J. Trippold, 
builder. 

Memphis, Tenn. — Overton & Grosvenor, rear of 
Second St., Nos. 326, 328 and 330, two-st’y brick 
stable; cost, $5,000. 

New York, N. ¥.—Twenty-fifth St., 8 8, 125’ s Elev- 
enth Ave., three-st’y brick stable, tin roof; cost, 
$4,500; owner, Ichabod T. Williams, cor. Twenty- 
fifth St. and Eleventh Ave.; architect, Joseph M. 
Dunn, 1193 Broadway. 

Seventy-seventh St., 8 8, stable, brick and terra- 
cotta front; owner, Jacob Schipp; architects, De 
Lemos & Cordes. 

STORAGE. 

Boston, Mass. — Princeton St., No. 275, wood stor- 

age, 20’ x 30/; Frank Evans, owner and builder. 
STORES. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Geo. Lemsford, three-st’y brick 
business house; cost, $15,000; F. L. Rousseau, archi- 
tect. 

Joseph Hardie, three-st’y brick business house; 
cost, $5,500. 

Columbus, Kans.—Shackle & Willis will commence 
in a few days a two-st’y brick structure on the site 
of their present store. The old frame will be 
moved into the street until the new house is com- 
pleted. Haseltine & Timberlake will also put the 
second story on their building, which adjoins 
Shackle & Willis. 

Walterville, Kans.—J. R. Edwards will commence 
as soon as possible the erection of a two-st’y build- 
ing, of either stone or brick, on the lot where his 
store is at present. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Memphis, Tenn. — J. W. Voegeli, 402 Main St., 
three-st’y brick storehouse; cost, $12,109. 

S. A. Frunsiola, 400 Main St., three-st’y brick 
storehouse; cost, $10,147. 

E. Vaccaro, 404 Main St., three-st’y brick store- 
house; cost, $10,114. 

BIDS AND CONTRACTS. 

New York, N. Y.— The contract for tearing down 
the old Produce Exchange building has been 
awarded to Thos. E. Tripler. On the site a build- 
ing is to be erected for the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment of the U.S. Army; Stephen D. Hatch, archi- 
tect. It was originally intended to alter the present 
building. 

Woodston, Kans.—The contract will soon be let for 
the G. A. R. Hall, 24’ x 70’, two stories high. 








PROPOSALS. 


TEAM-HEATING, ETC. 
[At Davids Island, N. Y.) 
DEPOT QUARTERMASTER’S pate 
DAvips ISLAND, N. Y.H., May 26, 1886. 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, subject to the usual 








conditions, will be received at this office until 12 m., 


| June 14, 1886, at which time and place they will 
be op d in pr of bidders, for providing a 
steam heating and cooking apparatus for the new 
mess hall and kitchen at Davids Island, according to 
plans and specifications to be seen at this office, or at 
the office of W. J. Baldwin, Consulting Engineer, 96 
Fulton St., New York City. 

Competition will be confined to parties engaged in 
the manufacture of or dealers in steam heating or 
steam cooking apparatus. 

Blanks and instructions to bidders furnished on ap- 
plication. Envelopes containing proposals to be 
marked ‘‘ Proposals for Steam Heating and Cooking 
Apparatus,”’ and addressed to the undersigned. In- 
formal bids will not be considered. 

The right to reject any or all proposals is reserved 
by the Government. iEO. H. COOK 

Capt. and Asst. Quartermaster, U.S. Army, 
} Depot Quartermaster. 





5 pare AND PLASTERING. 
{At Shreveport, La.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 


lathing and plastering required in the post-office, 
court-house, etc., building at Shreveport, La., in ac- 
cordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which and any additional information may be ob- 
tained on application at this office or the office of the 
superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a — oom for 


544 Supervising Architect 





OURT-HOUSE, 
[At Howard, Kans.) 

Sealed proposals will be received by J. S. Johnson, 
County Clerk of Elk County, Kans., at the clerk’s of- 
fice in the City of Howard, up to 3 o'clock, P. M., 
June 7, 1886, for the erection and completion of a 
court-house and jail building and jailor’s residence 
on the public square in the city of Howard, Elk 
County, Kans., according to plans and specifications 
= for same by W. KR. Parsons & Son, architects, 

opeka, Kans. 

Plans and specifications may be seen on file in the 
County Clerk’s office of EJk County, Kans., or in the 
office of architects, 227 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a certified check 
to the amount of $500, or a good and sufficient bond to 
the amount of $5,000, that the bidder will at once en- 
ter into contract for the performance of the work, 
and give bond to twice the amount of the contract 
with good and sufficient sureties for the faithful per- 
formance of the same. 

Contract will call for the completion of work on or 
before January 1, 1887. 

Bids to be addressed to R. W. M. Rowe, Chairman 
Board of County Commissioners, and endorsed pro- 
posals for Elk County court-house and jail building 
and jailor’s residence. 

The Board of County Commissioners reserve the 
right to reject any and all bids. 

y order of the Board of County Commissioners. 

545 J. S. JOHNSON, County Clerk. 





eee 
[At Stanton, Dak.) 

STANTON, DAK., April 5, 1886. 

Notice is hereby given that sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the undersigned up to Monday, July 5, 
1886, for the construction of a court-house in Stan- 
ton, Mercer County, Dak., said court-house to be of 
frame or brick veneered, 24/ x 40’, two-st’y high. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at my office. 

All bids must be accompanied by good and sufficient 
bonds for half of the contract price. 

The Board of County Commissioners reserves the 
right to reject any or all bids. 

y order of the Board. A. H. MACRORIE, 
Bad County Clerk. 





ines 
{At Washington, D. C.) 
OFFICE OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE BOARD, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 
til 2 o’clock, P. M., of Monday, the 14th day of 
June, 1886, for furnishing photo-lithographic copies 
of drawings for the light-house establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1887. 
Specifications and forms of proposal may be ob- 
tained on application to this office. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and 
to waive any defects. 8. C. ROWAN, 
4d Vice-Admiral U. S. N., Chairman. 


trices 





{At Vincennes, Ind.) 

Sealed proposals for the erection of a new city-hal! 
at Vincennes, Ind., will be received at the office of 
the City Clerk at Vincennes, Ind., up to 7 P. M., 
June 14, 1886. 

Drawings and specifications for the said building 
will be on fileon and after June 1, 1886, in the office 
of C. M. Allen, Jr., City Clerk, Vincennes, Ind., and 
in the office of H. Woltors, architect, Louisville, Ky. 

The right is reserved to reject any and all bids. 

A good and sufficient bond or a certified check 
must accompany each bid. 

By order of the Common Council. 

C. M. ALLEN, JR., 

545" City Clerk. 





ABOR AND MATERIALS. 
|At Nebraska City, Neb. 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22, 1886. J 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until 2 P. M., on the 19th day of June, 1886, for 
all the labor and materials required to complete the 
court-house, post-office, etc., building at Nebraska 
City, Neb., ready for interior finish, in accordance 
with drawings and specification, copies of which and 
any additional information may be had on applica 
tion at this office or the office of the superintendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified ckeck for 

$1,500. M. E. BELL, 
544 Supervising Architect. 
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PROPOSALS. 





qu -HALL. 


[At Richmond, Va.} 
City ENGINEER'S OFFICE, } 
RICHMOND, VA., May 3, 1886. § 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office till 
June 10th next, at 12 o’clock, M., for building a 
ty-hall in accordance with plans and specifications 
on file at the city engineer's and architects’ offices. 
sids will be received for Virginia and other 
ranites 
The‘ ‘Committee on Grounds and Buildings” re- 
serve the right to reject any or all bids. 
For information apply at ™~ e ‘, engineer’: ’s - the 
irchitects’ office. VAIT & CUT! 


Exchange P1., Boston, Mass. Are a 
545* 


YOURT-HOUSE. 
© [At Salem, Ind.} 

Sealed proposals will be received till 12 o’clock, 
u., June 26, 1886, for the erection of a new fire- 
proof court-house for Washington County, Indiana, 
it Salem; cost not to exceed $60,000, 

Plans and specifications are on file at the Auditor's 
fice at Salem; also at the office of McDonald Bros., 
irchitects, at Louisville, Ky. Printed specifications 
and any other information desired can be had on ap- 
plication to the architects. 

No bid to be considered unless it be accompanied by 
a proper bond, information concerning which can be 
seen in the specification. 

rhe right is reserved to reject rg or all bids. 

W JAMISON, 
ae Auditor of Wasbinaven County. 


JUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
| [At Atlanta, Ga. 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTI R,) 
YO. 2 PETERS St’., WEs?T END, 
ATLANTA, GA., May 15, 1886. j 

Sealed proposals in triplicate, subject to the usual 
conditions, will be received at this office until 11 
o'clock, A. M., June 14, 1886, central time, at 
which time and place they will be opened in the 
presence of bidders, for the construction on the 
United States military reservation, near Atlanta, Ga., 
of the following described public buildings, viz.: 

Que double set company barracks. 

One triple set company barracks. 

One commissary storehouse, 

One bakehouse and two ovens. 

Proposals will be received for each or all of the 
buildings complete, the price of each to be stated sep- 
arately; or, for the various classea of work, viz.: Ex- 
cavating and grading, foundations, brickwork, ete., 
the price of each class to be stated separately for 
each building, 

Copies of plans and specifications, with full instruc- 
tions to bidders, will be furnished on application to 
this office. 

Che work must be commenced by the Ist day ot 
July, 1886, and completed by or before the 30th day 
if June, 1887; provided the contract is awarded as a 
whole, otherwise within a reasonable time after the 
award of the contract. 

Each proposal must be accompanied by a guaranty 
equal] to ten per cent of the amount of the bid, exe- 
cuted in accordance with the forms furnished by this 
‘fice. Preference given to articles of domestic pro- 
duction and manufacture, conditions of price and 
quality being equal, and such preference given to ar- 
ticles of American production and manufacture pro- 
duced on the Pacific coast to the extent of the con- 
sumption by the public service there. 

The Government reserves the right to reject any or 
ill bids or parts thereof, 

Blank proposals and instructions as to bidding, 
terms of contract, payment, etc., will be furnished on 
ipplication to this office. 

Envelopes containing proposals must be marked 

Proposals for construction near Atlanta, Ga., and 
iddressed to the undersigned 

J. W. JACOBS, 
Captain and Assistant Quartermaster, 
46 and A. C.8., U.S. A. 





eae AMES: Co, 
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ALBERTYPE PRINTERS. 
# PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY # 


FOR THE REPRODUCTION OFARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS DRAWINGS, 


MAPS, PLANS AND CHARTS,THIS PROCESS 
* 1S SPECIALLY ADAPTED. # 
W8:)4;an402 PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING, 
FOR ALL REPRODUCTIONS FROM BLACK 
AND WHITE DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, PHOTOS, NEGATIVES FROM NATURE ete 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, TOWN AND FAMILY 

HISTORIES. *# : 


181 DEVONSHIRE ST, BOSTON. 
292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 








FRANK O. WORTHLEY’S 
Broad - Gauge Iron Stalls. 


Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 
Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties 
are the result of ten years’ experience and 
the making of the best fittings. Illustrate 
Catalogue free. 


53 Elm Street, Boston. 











GOODELL & WATERS, 


3201 Chestnut Street, 22 Warren Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 





11 &13 Canal Street, \ LS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





ned Rip and Cut-Off Saw-Bench. Maran Sas. 


Wood - -Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR and BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET and CARRIAGE MAKERS. 
Send for Oatalogue. 


the “CLIMAX” Rail tor all S| iding 


Fig. 1. shoving the door open, with centre rail 
evel with fluor, F ig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 5. Showing the door 
closed, with sheave in position and centre rai! de- 
pressed, Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 
che recess. 

We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 
tages: 

It is level with the floor, offe ring no obstruction \ 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, ete 

The door cannot ee t off the track, and runs light-& 
ly, smoothly, and noiselessly. 

The house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 

Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. 
Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. and Price Lists. 


Communications to GEQ, F, TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York, 


“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


American Practice in Building, 
CLEAR, RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 


$3.00. 





Saw-Bench 





o Doors. 









Send for Circulars 





Price, 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Monographs of American Architecture, 


Monograph I. Austin Hall, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
ARCHITECT. 
S5.00. 





H. H. RICHARDSON, 


Price, 


No. II. 


R. M. U 


—Capitol, Hartford, Conn., 


PJIOHN, 
PRICE, 


Architect 
$6.00. 


No. IJIThe Ames Buildings, 
NORTH EASTON, MASS. 

H. Fk. RICHARDSON, Ar 
PRICE, 


y } l i tect. 
$6.00. 
MASS. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
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STORY & WILBUR, 


formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established sm. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


AON NSE 


We have the entire production of 


MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention ° — 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home t 

Special rates by car- -loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 

Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 

JosEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


a Felt Roofing | Co, 


was. 22 Milk St., Boston. 


Tneorperaned Originators of Felt Roofing 


fapital . __s 60000. in New England. 
Inventors and only Manufao 


Levi LWisoUTEPrVPt. turers of the Celebrated 
Vihifiree: Trew. BEEHIVE BRAND." 











Rosin, Tarred, Deadening Papers, &c., 


For Sheathings, Roofs, Lining Tin. 
Slate, Floors, Refrigveratora, Factories, ¢ te. 
Architects, Builders, Carpenters, Roofers and others 
will please send for descriptive Circular. 


C. B. Hewitt & Bros., 48 Beekman St., N, Y. C. 


Paper, Glue and Sand-Paper. 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 





These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





G. W. MACKEY, J. E. LONG, A. M. PAFF, 
Pres V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. 
BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., 


Manufacturers and Shippers of 


Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 


EVERY VARIETY OF 
UVILDINC ee 
2 & 3-PLY READY ROOFIN 


Plain and Corrugated Deadening Felts, Waterproof 
and Inodorous Sheathing, Plain and Corrugated Car- 
pet Felts, Red Rosin Sized, Plain and Tarred Sheath- 
ing, Rooting Materials &c., &c. Send for Prices and 
Samples. 





H. F. WATSON, ERIE, PA. 
ERIE PAPER MIULLS-Daily Capacity 60 Tons. 














Knisely & Miller, 


129 and 131 South Clinton St,, Chicage. 
SLATE, TIN AND TRON ROOFERS. 


Manufacturers of } 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, iW 


I" 






























































Hayes Patent Skylight — }>——sassassemsas 


(Under license.) Warranted not to leak from rea if 


outside storm or inside condensation. 
Manufacturers of 


Corrugated Iron for Roofing 


and Siding. Screens for Steam Coils, 


s _— a = to shipping work (Patent applied for. 
“knocked down,”’ to be put together andup ities , i 
uy tana eeaahaaiine, P To prevent the walls from being blackened by 
the dust arising from the coils. These have been 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. fully tried and have given perfect satisfaction. 





Stamping Tin-Plates, NN. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


originated the idea of stamping the name of 


‘A FEW of the leading tin-plate . * 
EW of the leading tinplate the brand on sheets of Tin Plates, and have 


makers of South Wales are declining 


to stamp wasters, only perfect plates followed this custon for a long number of years 


being stamped with brand of the mal —o— 


* lige eaten gheo aces, alee Certain “imitations” of the Old Style brand 
nile deine wahen aioe eta are now being stamped, but the Old Style brand of 
follow, but it seems to halt short of its UVouble Coated Roofing-Tin is the only brand of 
full goal. The wasters should be dis- Roofing-Tin that is stamped with the 
tinetly stamped as such, and should in name of the firm that guarantees it. 

no case be put upon the market under 
any brand without such an indication 
of their character. There is too much The “Old Style ” brand is the only 
profit in juggling with wasters, and : : 

a oiieham os men willing to make Roofing-Tin that 18 SO stamped and 
such a prcfit is too great for the makers Guaranteed. 

to leave open this avenue for fraud 
— Chicago Industrial World and Iron 
Worker, March 14, 1886. 


ers. This isa step in the right direc 


Specify it in your Contracts, as the quality is 
GUARANTEED. 





THE AMERIGAN, BANEUR SLATE 60, 
BLACK ROOFINGSLA | E: 


and other products from r-4 a hap Slate beds. The products of these beds 
are of uniform color, and a strength and quality to any produced in Penn- 


hea THE AMERICAN BANGOH SLATE CO. BANGOR, Pl. 
DRAWING.- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 









reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











Ais enlarged 8 section 0 on o f the Sheathing. B shows inside 


application to receive Plastering B. C is outside applica- VW. M 4 MoM. D VW. I G H ei & CO éy 


tion for back-plastering C. D is application to receive plas- 


tering for Ceilings. E is EUREKA, used for Floor Linings DETROIT MICH ee 
4 ; ae , . & 


for deadening Plaster. 
* 


ogee - e  — e 


EUREKA SHEATHING has undercut grooves on one side, and is tongued and grouved, and may be 
plastered on one tide 

EUREKA LATHING has undercut grooves on both sides of the sheathing, and may be plastered 
on both sides. 

EUREKA SIDING is any form of German siding, with undereut grooves on the back, to receive a 
coat o: back-plaster, to make a wall tight and warm. 

The attention of ARCHITECTS and others interested in building, is especially called to the value of 
EUREKA LUMBER, for the foilowing uses, viz.: 

As an Outside Sheathing to receive rough Cast and Stucco on outside walls also to receive back plas 
tering between the studding. On Frame Hotels and all Frame buildings of the better sort, its use in this 
way is very desirable, rendering them warm in winter and cool in summer. 

As a Floor-Lining for deadening and fire-proofing floors. Eureka Sheathing! 

As a Roofing on flat, steep and French Roofs, plastering the uder side, 
between the rafters, and covering with S/ate, Tin or Gravel, making a prac Eureka Lathin 


As asubstitute for Lathing on interior walls or ceilings. Owing to the TRADE MARK.) 
peculiar construction of EUREKA LUMBER, plastering applied to it is 
much less liable to crack than on ordinary lathing. Asall Ba /oon Frame 
buildings are sheathed, they are already lathed when the EUREKA LATH- 
ING is applied, thus saving the cost of lathing. 

y EUREKA 1.UMBER is made any width, and with ease and rapidity, on 
iff any ordinary planer. No SAWS to keep in order. | S 
For PRICES, Manufacturing Rights, etc., apply to. } 


Sole Proprietors and Patentees. Ree 








tically Fire-Proof Roof. Eureka Siding! 
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McHOSEH & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL !RON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Lron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


Jron-Work. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, 


Fire-Escape Balconies and Ladders, Columns 
tings and Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. Artistic 


Bronze. Desigus and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, + table Fit- 
work in Wrought and Cast Ire 





Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 














New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 


PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


(Limited.) 


17th and Ellsworth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought 
Iron Work, Castings, Ornamental lronWork, Grilles, 
Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrought iron per- 
manently protected from rust by the Bower-Barff 
Process. 


E. c. COOPER & CO., 
. COOPER, late of Manly & Cooper.) 
Ornamental Iron Works, 


39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, ete. 
Builders’ Artistic Iron-Work a Specialty. 


NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. POWER. 














CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 

N. CHENEY. OFFICE : § 201 BROADWAY, 

C. HEWLETT. § 1 New York. 

Book giving strength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 





and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 


J. G. & T. DIMOND, 


Architectural Iron- Works. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 
Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


or 





THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut £%., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channelr- 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 


Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 


for fire-proof buildings frame? 
and fitted as per plans. 
PHCENIX Wrought-Iron Columns 


of all sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 


Boston Agents, Frep. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street, 


PENNSYLVANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 


Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, Lron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 


Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. 








Rolled and Drawn Stee! Hand Rail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 
MANLY & COOPER MANU’FG CO., 


Elm Avenue and 42d Streets, Philadelphia. 
BRIDGE RAILINGS, 
JAIL & BANK WORK 
GRILLS, ANDIRONS, 
SHUTTERS, DOORS, 


Ornamental Staircases, et 





Railings & Fences. Artistic 


Iron-Work for Buildings. Send for Catalogue. 
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Over 1500 Tons Iron in Stock! 


FOUR WIDTHS OF CORRUGATIONS MADE! 
STANDING SEAM PLAIN ROOFINC! 
AllPaint Re-ground i in Pure Linseed Oil! 


NATI | 


‘ JAMES HICKS, Treas 


JOHN F. HAZEN, Prest. 


J. G. BATTELLE, Sec’y. 
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Architectural Periodicals, 
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lhe London Architect, per yea 
British Architect ; 
Building News, 
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ROFFE & CO., 


il Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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Aanitarp Appliances. 





THOMAS MADDOCK & SONS, 


Plumbing and Sanitary Earthenware, 


Including all Specialties pertaining to the 





Smith’s Au 


tomatic Siphon Jet Closet. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ing Busjness. 


Smith Automatic Sip Jet Closet, 


We have lately adopted a 
od, an immediate 


of the complete 


ting it within the 


being much more simple in construction than the 
flush is secured on 
handle, and we have been enabled to reduce the list price 
article more than tiventy per cent, thus put- 
reach of 
objection that has ever been raised. 


al 


Can be seen in operation at our Office and Warerooms, 

. Further particulars furnished on application. 

273 Pearl Street, New York, 
W. W. PERRINE, Manager. 


Illustrated Catalogue of our manufactures will be packed, if desired, with first order, 


Plumb- 


ew Flushing Cistern, which 
old meth- 


the pulling of the 


1, and obviating the only 
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Maye? Manufacturers & Ht! Were 
a: ORNAMENTAL s 

STEEL, MALLEARBLE, OR WROUGHT IRON 


FENCINGS, RAILINGS. and CRESTINGS. 
Confirming to grades or mu)tigrades. Our Inventions 
embrace the most artistic designs, with our Patent 
Couplings, overcomes expansion & contraction, which 
enables us to guarantee the most durable structure in 
the market. Prices oa estimates on application. 


A. J. ELLIS ©CO., PrrrspurGu, Pa 





MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO, 





ARCHITECTURAL 
SHEEG METAL WORK. 


Ornaments, Statuary and Spun Work, 


IN BRASS, COFems AND ZINC. 





aa 
GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, 
WINDOW CAPS FINIALS, &c. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BAKEWELL & MULLINS, 


bio. 


lllustrated Ornament Catalogue 


Salem, 
Send for 





SUPERIOR 


COPPER WEATHER- VANES 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 

; CHURCH CROSSES, 

AP TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
FINIALS, Etc, Etc 


Vanes made from any drawing 


or design on short notice 






T. W. JONES, 


Successor to ¢ — w. 
at, se 


Briggs, 
. Baldwin. 


170 and 172 Front St., 
NEW YORK. 
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1885 Illustrated Catalogue of 
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Without Ball 


the water-way. 


Valve, or other 
obstruction tO N. Oo, NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis. MILLER & COATES, N, Y. 
PECK BROS. & CO.,'N. Haven. 


Aanitarp Appliances. 


THE “SANITAS” MANFG. CO 
a LD | 
4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 
¢ . 
¢ = ¢ Y s 
Red ° + 4 . y 4 
SP SIH SO or 
~ ey Be 
These are the appliances described in the “‘ American Architect” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on “Sanitary Plumbing,” as the near- 
est to perfection of any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. FE. Hoyr 
describes the “‘Sanifas”’ goods as Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the trap: “It seems to me the best trap | have seen.” Wma. PAUL 
GERHARD calls the basin and bath, “Much the best of which I have any 
knowledge.”” PLUMBEKS write, “ We think the ‘ Sanitas’ appliances 
superior to all others in use.” ARCHITECTS PRUNT them in their spec- 
ifications. See Illustrated Catal. gue. 


By using these goods special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
**Sanitas’’ Basin flushes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 


, trap prevents siphonage. 
AGENTS: 


STANDARD MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. 
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THE BOWER SEWER- 








waterseal, § 


With or without 
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of retainin 
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A positive valve Seal; a sound 


effective and durable. 


best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 


mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 


other 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


Manufacturers, 


GAS TRAP, 


imple, cheap, 
the Valve, it is the 


other Trap so sure 
its WATER SEAL 
one that approxi: 


8 compared with 
alves in 


MAIN OFFICE: | 
raps, is little or no 


85 Beekman Street, New York. 


HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyle's Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. 


BRANCH OFFICE : 
235 Washington Street, Boston 
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POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “s., ote 








Self-closing and Compres 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 
and cold water, 














The combination of 


One of 


The closet is constructed 


The closet € 


° 
i oO 
a ) ¢ eY 8 a 
i) a. 
Thi aes fhe attention of the public is called to our new 
E at} water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed, 
5” SIMPLEST and BEST ever made. 
A of the FLUSH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
wo < a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
iy % pipe and drain every time the closet is used. 
EB < the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-Cocks regulates the 
ps = supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
ss) be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
= go lation of the closet perfect. 
! f Ba in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
il Hl a without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 
i ’ J 
3 closets without altering the pipes or seat. 





No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them ; architects 
specify them generally. Sold by plumbers everywhere. 





Modern Perspective. 


\ TREATISE UPON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
rick OF PLANE AND CYLINDRICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 
By WILLIAM R. WARE, Professor of Architecture in 
the School of Mines, Columbia College. 1 volume, 
12mo, 321 pages, with 27 Plates in a Portfolio, $5.00. 


This is by far the most exhaustive of modern works 
on the subjects relating to perspective, plain and pan 
oramic, and will be of great value to all architects and 
artists, and others interes'ed in the problems of art. 
The scientific and pictorial aspects of these investiga- 
tions are carefully and thoroughly considered, both 
independently and in their connection with drawing; 
and the propositions of the author are illustrated by 
plates of architectural objects and perspective plans. 


An Invaluable Book for Artists, Architects, 
Draughtsmen and Civil Engineers. 


‘This work is clear in expression, subdivides the 
matter under appropriate heads, and embodies the 
latest practice, together with the accepted princi- 
ples.”"— Engineering News. 

“Clear, concise and full... . 4 Among the contribu- 
tions to educational literature for which those who 
are interested in the subject cannot be too thankful. 
... The plates that accompany the book are models 
of cleverness and elegance.” — The Builder. 

“A valuable contribution to an old and important 
question. There is much in it that will interest the 
painter — whether landscape, figure or historical — 
and no artist, draughtsman, architect, or true me- 
chanie, especially if young and ambitious, should be 
without this book.”— The Record and Guide. 

“The book is written in clear English, free trom 
unnecessary technicalities, and in a much more felici- 
ous style than such text-books usually are. The 
plates require a prodigious quantity of careful work, 
and are correspondingly valuable.”—New York World, 


For sale by Booksellers; sent, postpaid, on receipt 


Self-closing and compres- 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, 
for hot and cold water. 





will work equally as well with either street or tank 
pressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the 
valve does not close until the bow] is filled with water. 

, Ball Cock. 
All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our 


Self-closing and adjustable 


Sure Pop. 


name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


TOSHPH ZANE &Co., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 

















of price, by the Publishers, 
TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 








ae? Bee FF BOOT TON" 


ALL PORCELAIN 
Square Top, Wash-out Gistern Closet. 


INTRODUCED IN 1884. ° 


For perfect cleanliness, combined with simplicity of construc- 
tion, we invite comparison with any water-closet wherever or 
whenever made. For the past nine months we have had orders 
for as many as we could manufacture, with all our conveniences, 
and they have never failed to give entire satisfaction. The square 
top avoids the necessity for a drip-tray and has no under side, as 
the drip-tray, to get foul. The wash at all times thoroughly 
scours all parts of the closet and is sufficient to entirely cleanse the 
trap, access to the inside of trap and soil-pipe is furnished by a 
large hand-hole in front. ‘The Closet and Trap are made in one 
solid piece of porcelain, and provided with thorough ventilation, 
ensuring an absolute seal and protection against sewer-gas. 


Illustrated Circulars will be sent on application. 








Manufactured only by 


‘HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 1136 Ridge Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Bricks. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


F, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
BUF Ohe of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 
BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 

The only black brick fit for a fine building, 

producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, JR.., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 





Samples on application to the office, 


423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Best Brands of English and Continental _ 


Portland Cements. 


Burham English, Lafarge French. 
er German, Lime of Teil 

. B. @ 8. English, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, 

IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORK. 












ks 


ANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


















ame 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK 60. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
lo and Coior, are un z assed, if 


surp 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








Keene’s Coarse. 








TERRA-COTTA 


CHIMNEY TOPS, 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 


Building Stones. 


Brick and Stone 
Water Proofing Go., 


OBELISK 


IN 








CENTRAL 
PARK ** Caffall Process,’’ 
Successfully 55 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


} Apply at Office for 
. ‘ Illustrated Pamph- 
let. 


CARLISLE STONE COMPANY, 


QUARRYMEN AND MINERS OF 


RED SANDSTONE. 


Springfield, Mass., J. P. Falt, Manager. 


Prices furnished F, O. B. cars at any ship ping point, 
either in the rough, or cut and fitted. Correspon 
dence Solicited. 





Send for Sample. 
Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 
Corsehill, Red. 
24 Pine St., New York. 


G. P. SHERWOOD. 
BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CoO., 

py Quarrymen and Dealers in 
Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - = Bedford, Ind. 


Clark’s Islan¢ Granite Quarries 


OF ROCKLAND, ME. 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 
M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 





(Scotch.) 

















EA ~ JAMES BRAND, 
ruse) §) Dechian Street, 

man NEW YORK. 
P. 0. BOX 1098. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


BURHAM (ENGLISH PORTLAND,) 
FEWER (GERMAN PORTLAND.) 


Importer of the following Cements. 
K. B. & 8. (English Portland). | Keene’s Superfine. 






Josson (Antwerp Keene's Coarse. 
Lafarge (French Lime of Teil. 


“ 





HANOVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
mporters and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 
Correspondence Solicited. 








City ENGINEER’S Orrice, Ciry HALL, 


Abstract from letter of 
SAMUEL M. GRAY, CITY ENGINEER. 


During the season of 1885 the Sewer Department used 3,152 Bar- 
rels of the New York and Rosendale Cement. Of this amount 1,348 
barrels were tested for tensile strength, the average of the Season’s tests 
being 165.7 pounds per square inch, twenty-four hours test. 

One hundred and forty-five barrels were tested for fineness, the aver- 
age amount passing through a 2,500 mesh sieve being 92.56 per cent. 

Tests for checking were occasionally made but none were discovered. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 12, 1886. 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & 60,, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 











New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 














tyet our ox 
instructions. 
For home or 
business use 





KELSEY PRESS CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 











Do Your Own 
Circular Size, 8.00 

AGENTS WANTED. ence: 
SAMPLES, with our terms, FREE TO ALL. 


PRINTING. 
Newspaper “ 44.00 
eods SELL everywhere, to Everybod y. 
Send your address, and 2 stamps for mailing. Address 





Card Press, $3.00 EE 

SAMPLES 
Bie PAY! A pocket case of EIGHT Lovely 
THE HOLLEY WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 





SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Circular. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


NASHUA, N. H. 


. wrens 















for 
ph- 


n- 
n- 
nd 





May 29, 1886.] 
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Fireproof Building. 








THE WICHT FIRE-PROOFINC CoO., 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St.. NEW YORK. 


See, FIRE- CLAY TILE CEILINGS, 











CELA =e 
SSO 


D A Fire-Proof Substitute for Lathing. 
\ 500,000 ft. now in use. 


. The cheapest, best and only ceil- 
Wing for plastering that is really 
fire-proof. 


The Illustration shows 
our latest method, all fire- 
: : Waitt Wie > clay and costing less than 
Pec pehieigs BN Porus Terra Cotta. 
All work furnished and 
put up complete in all parts 
of the United States. 


Partitions, Roofs, Wall 
furrings and Coverings 
for Columns and Gir- 
ders. 























PATENTED JULY 21, 1885. ; 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 





RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow Fire-Glay & Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
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Flat arch between iron beams with qhow-besk protecting con flange of —s 
POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 


For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, etc. All our materials are made of 
Fire Clay. _Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners and Shippers of Fire-Clay. 


Agents: Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 
(fice {|b i (0 Wa AW lle Garfield, Fertig & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
j j ‘ R. A. Keasbey, 249 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa, 


Send for new Illustrated Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, etc. 





@erra-Cotta. 





Boston TERRA Gora Zo. 


BOSTON MASS|} 
Illustrated Catalogue sent to 
ARCHITEOTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 








EW YORK ARCHITECTURAL 
1 TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SHADES OF 
RED AND BUFF 
ARCHITECTURAL —TERRA-—CoTTA, 
MOULDINGS, PANELS, CHIMNEYS, 
CRESTINGS AND MOULDED BRICK. 





Estimates given and Circulars sent on application. 





Orrices: 38 Park Row, New York Crry. 
Works: Ravenswoop, Lonc Istanp City, N. Y. 





; 


xT A & 
| 
ea PAN | 

—s 


T ST-50-BOSTON 








PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





Geo. M. MouLTon, Pres’t. A. T. GRUFFIN, Vice Pres’t. E. V. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


‘ire-Proof protec- FOR THE INTERIOR 
Pasay as CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


Wo Column Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
ai » weight, is obtained by the use of our system of . 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SOLID 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 














ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., etc. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 





rhe simplest and best e . An improvement on 
vaaus raceme Corrugated Wire Lathing. 1 wireistwin 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding. can be applied by 
any one: a perfect Fire-proofiug; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 229 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


=SRSSASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 
{ Tl Wns 





Patented August 20, 1872. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening pur- 
poses. In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKINC CO., 


Offices: | 169 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
*§ 33 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 














A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 





Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 
Works: Chi City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & taZ0, Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 





ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Kolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 
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North Side 


Kin:H JACKSOW- &O-*, E.17th x 


Union Square, 


BROADWAY. 


Established, 1827. 


















esigners and Manufacturers 
OF 


Grates, Fenders | ¢ 


Chimney-Piece 
Appurtenances. 


4iIn fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 
Importers of ‘Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 
East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
Fine Castings a Specialty. 


FINE HAMMERED 


Metal Work 


Of every description and 
finish for Interiors, 


ok 
p> DANY) 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 


"| REMOVED to 129 Sth AVE. 
wom INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on seglication. Established 1867. 



































PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL vor 
NOISELESs, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADE LPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (Limited) 


Late CLARK & COW PANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 
Self-Coiling, STEE L S H U TTE R S Fire & Burg- 
Revolving lar Proof. 
Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 


Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


IiG2 and 164 West 27th St. - = New York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 

* 7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 
Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 

293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale and Retail. 











Real Bronze and Brass 


House Trimmings, 


Plain, Hammered, and Ornamental. 
Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. 15 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
224 Franklin St., Boston. 25 Washington St., Chicago. 














NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. > 





Conceded by engineers as the best Portiand Cement made. It stands the highest test, for strength [ 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 


f 


use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, | (18 Exchange Place, New York. 


TRENTON,N.J. 





~ 


that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES 
POST BULLDING. Laci 9 9 pecan tale ascent 





COOPER, HEWITT & CO, I 
NEW YORK. 








Moule’s Earth-Closet. a 

















MYERS ~ DECECO lapnind a HINGES, © ele A 
All Siphon REDUCED. aE 
2 OR # China Water- Japanned. “F/B | K | K| HM) Ry 
Ho T WATE R. Water- Closet Bile Ac ote, .— $70 oo 1 14011 : 5 
MANUFACTURE Close nied tneeie ie ps -s 2 2 803 050 
 Rapnesnbia se ‘TRON co.2 4 In one Stock a Van Wagoner & Williams Co., 2 beekman 
2°78 XS 7 piece with 

: PLUMBERS 

nanananiill SUPPLIES.|| Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres 
Send for List and Pr 


329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 


JERSEY CITY NJ: 























MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 
94 Beekman St., New York. : 





WHEELER’S PATENT WOOD 


The only Article to give a 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK 
THE ORIGINAL, 


The best in use and the only one that has stoo“ the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is ch:« sper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 


FILLER, 


DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, NATURAL, and PERFECT FINISH to HARD-WOOD | ana use only the “ Walpole.” 


tS" Send for Pamphlet Giving Information on Finishing Hard Wood._4) 


HENRY PD. DUPEE., Proprietor, 
44 to 4 Oliver Street, Boeton, 


THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD-FINISHING CO., NEW MILFORD, CONN. | PROVIDENCE, RK. I. Manchester & Huds». « 


New York Office: Room 3, 96 and 98 Maiden Lane. Chicago Office : Room 4, 45 La Salle St. 


NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot KE. 26th + 
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Send for Catalogue. 


ROOF CRESTINC, 
Iron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, Etc. U.S "MINERAL WOOLCO., 
J. EK. BOLLES 


Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Mineral Wool is a Fire-proof and V« 
min-proof 
DEADENER OF SOUND. 


Sample aud Circular free by mai! 


22 Cortlandt St., N. Y 
H. B. COBURN & CO, 
145 Milk St., Boston. 


& CO., 





Mention this Paper. 








Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and 






jm 


.. NEWYORK 






91 Liberty Street, 


JOHNSON & WILSON, 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials, 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 
YL RS PORTLAND Es 
CEMENT. |Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every description and make, including new an 
Always Fresh original designs solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
Gen. Agts., The largest assortment and most elegant show-rooms 


America. 
naw YORK. J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


Send for Pamphlet. | 9g and 30 West 23d Street, - New Vork 
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